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Try bite-size Rice Chex as croul nd a delightful 
new tomato-and-rice combination. Convenient, too! Rice Chex are light little, RICE 
smart little waffles of toasted rice, ready to use straight from the package CHEX 
Of course, bite-size Rice Chex are known primarily as a delicious ready-to nan one 


eat breakfast cereal. But you can find lots of other ways to use Rice Chex ay | 





(and Wheat Chex, Instant Ralston and Ry-Krisp crackers) in the new free 


booklet ‘Party Recipes from Checkerboard Square.’’ Send for your free copy 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY » HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI! Biers 8 . 
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One of the very important changes 
in our changing times is the increase 
in mobility of population. With this 
thought in mind, the Association for 
Childhood Education International 
has issued a booklet entitled When 
Children Move from School to 
School. This 36-page booklet is a 
compilation of articles edited by Mar- 
garet Rasmussen and a_ children’s 
reading list geared to help children 
appreciate the difficulties faced by the 
newcomer in school and community. 
For a copy of this publication, send 
75 cents to Association for Childhood 
Education International, 3615 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, 
Bb < 


“Of the small percentage [of to- 
day’s youngsters} who lapse into 
delinquency, most are confused, 
frightened, unhappy children in need 


Easiest Way to Make 


WrinkDo-Free 





© Aluminum ... light-weight, can’t rust 
© Washable, dry-cleanabie 
© Two styles... flat or half-ball 
© Six sizes, including new, exclusive 1/2” diameter 


MIRACLE 


BUTTON KITS 
at department store notion counters, 
fabric stores, variety stores 
(New 1%" size 49¢) 
If not available locally, write: 


MAXANT BUTTON & SUPPLY CO. 
119% S&S. Morgan Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 





of help.” Katherine B. O¢cttinger, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
this statement in her Foreword to A 
Look at Juvenile Delinquency, a 
publication of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Prepared as a 
guide to the general public, and par- 
ticularly community leaders, this 50- 
page booklet emphasizes prevention. 
The schools which touch the lives of 
every child can play a key role in 
recognizing delinquents, the Bureau 
publication states but cautions that 
“Little is gained by discovering prob- 
lem children in schools if adequate 
resources to help them are not avail- 
able in the community.” Single copies 
of this Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 380 may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 
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A useful aid in the ever-changing 
textile picture is a 32-page, pocket- 
size booklet entitled “Guidebook to 
Man-made Textile Fibers, Textured 
Yarns and Dyeing Characteristics 
of Blended Fibers,” issued by the 
United Piece Dye Works. The book- 
let contains an alphabetical list of 
more than 200 world-wide trade- 
marks of man-made textile fibers 
textured yarns, together with 
Federal Trade Commission generic 
category for each fiber. Another sec- 
tion consists of an alphabetical listing 
of the names of producers or sources, 


and 
the 


their addresses, and the trade-marks 
they own. 

A useful, feature is a 
17- x 22-inch chart in the back-cover 
pocket of the booklet which indicates 
the dyeing characteristics of blended 
fibers, 
union-dyed, cross-dyed, 
dyeing which fiber can be dyed and 
which fiber can be reserved or left 
white. The booklet, including chart, 
can be obtained from the United Piece 
Dye Works, 1410 Broadway, New 
York 18, New York, for $2 per copy. 
Bulk copies are available for: 6 to 12 
copies, each $1.75; 13 to 50 copies, 
each $1.50; more than 50 copies, each 
$1. The dyeing chart may be ordered 


special 


showing which fibers can be 
and in cross- 
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separately for $1 each, with discounts 


on quantity orders, 


Baby sitters and trainers of baby 
sitters will find much of interest and 
help in a set of three pamphlets ¢q. 


titled Taking Care of a Baby, Ty, | 


ing Care of a Pre-School Child, and 
Taking Care of a School Age Chiy, 
These 32-page pamphlets are simply 
written and nicely illustrated, Fro 
1943 to 1959, these booklets were 
published and distributed by the Ney 
York State Home Economics Asso. 
ciation, but that Association has poy 
released the printing rights to the Cit 
Federation of Women’s Organization 
of Ithaca, New York, The 196) 
edition contains suggestions by Pro. 


Inc. 


fessor Katherine Reeves and associate: 
of the department of child develop. 
ment and family relationships at Cop 
nell. A set of the three 
75 cents. Discounts are 
Orders 


booklets js 

given for 
quantity orders. under ten 
must be 
ment. Write to Child 
lets, Women’s Community 
100 W. Seneca Street, It 
York. 


sets 


accompanied by pay 
Book. 
Building 
Ithaca, 
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ALL MIXED uP) 
ABOUT CANCER « 


You needn't be. Today many 
cancers are curable. Your 
best insurance against can- 
cer is a health checkup every 
year. And send a check to the 
American Cancer Society 
to help wipe out this dread 
disease. Send your contri- 
butions to ‘‘Cancer,”’ in care 
of your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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of | With other nutrients, the availability of protein Ls ot 
Fr | determines the adequacy of a nation’s food supply... a, * inn 
ps | with which the United States is well-blessed. ne = 
a In 1957, this nation’s food supplied per person ~ 

“ 5 Per day... 

ling 3,180 calories provided by 96 gm. of protein... 

New 145 gm. of fat... and 382 gm. of carbohydrate 


..-. accompanied by 

1.03 gm. calcium... 16.5 mg. iron... 

7,400 I.U. vitamin A value... 

184 mg. thiamine . . . 2.35 mg. riboflavin... 

20.1 mg. niacin . . . 0.13 mg. folic acid... 

106 mg. vitamin C, 
Of the 96 gm. of protein per person per day... 
% was supplied by foods of animal origin and 
¥, by foods of plant origin... 4% by meat, poultry 
and fish... 44 by milk and dairy foods... 1/5 by 
flour and cereal products... 1/7 by vegetables and 
fruits... and 1/14 by eggs. This food supply provides 
generous amounts of essential amino acids. 
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Protein malnutrition is rarely seen in the United States 
where only 1°% of the households have less than 50 gm. 
of protein per day per adult man... 72°, have more 
than 100 gm. per day .. . and even 50°, of families 

with incomes of less than $2,000 have more than 

100 gm. protein per day per adult man... for whom 
the recommended dietary allowance is 70 gm. 

Those whose protein intakes least often meet their 
recommended allowances are... adolescent girls... 
homemakers . . . and elderly people. 
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Diets which supply the pregnant woman with less 

than 50 gm. of protein and 1500 calories were found, 
in one study, correlated with maternal and fetal 
complications. 

Milk is man’s first dietary source of protein. 

Milk and dairy foods provide one-fourth of the protein 
in our food supply. 
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Since 1915...promoting better health through nutrition research and education 
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The mitritional statements made in this advertisement 
have béen reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. A RO pres Organianten 


111 NORTH CANAL STREE?1 + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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® The Association’s public relations program 
has been the topic of inquiry from AHEA members 
who ask about the activities under way. Part of 
the public relations effort goes into making contacts 
with writers, editors, and others in the mass media, 
and in providing stories for them. Since the annual 
meeting last year, the public relations firm engaged 
by the Association has prepared two “how to do it” 
pieces for the use of AHEA members—one gave 
tips on better meetings, the other on techniques 
to use in making newspaper contacts. The firm 
has also arranged several interviews with Associa- 
tion officers or other home economists with editors 
working on stories about home economics and has 
helped to provide material for stories. The JouRNAL 
has reported previously on co-operation with the 
editors of Sales Management and about a news 
syndicate interview with Miss Brucher. 

Acting on a suggestion made by the AHEA 
public relations committee, the public relations firm 
is completing for distribution soon a “clip sheet” 
of brief items about home economics that news- 
paper editors can use whenever they wish to do 
so and have space available. A year-end press 
release and several short career stories have been 
prepared for newspaper syndicates, and other 
longer stories are in preparation. The public rela- 
tions counsel has, from time to time, given advice 
on matters concerning public relations. A repre- 
sentative of the public relations firm meets regularly 
with the small public relations advisory committee 
appointed to work with the public relations counsel. 
The advisory committee offers suggestions for the 
program and reviews materials for distribution. 

The Association’s headquarters staff, officers, and 
members in state associations have continued—and 
in many cases, increased—their efforts to provide 
information and publicity material and aids for 
the interpretation of home economics (for example 
“News on PR Cues,” see page 372) and to build 
good public relations for the profession and the 
Association. 


@ A reminder from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration points out that homemakers will be 
violating the social security laws if they fail to 


report wages of more than $50 per quarter paid 
to household help. The law holds the employer 
responsible for making the returns and paying the 
taxes, though the employee's share of the tax may 
be taken from the wage. 


® Social security bills introduced in the House 
of Representatives include HR 10616 (by Repre- 
sentative Goodell of New York) to allow social 
security benefits to be paid until 21 years of age 
for a child still attending school and HR 10408 
(by Representative Becker of New York) to in. 
crease from $1200 to $2500 the amount of outside 
earnings permitted each year without deductions 
from benefits. A bill introduced by Senator Javits 
of New York (S 2793) would remove the limitation 
upon the amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving social security 


benefits. 


© “The Aged and Aging in the United States: 
A National Problem,” the report of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging is now 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $1.25 per copy. The report mentions how to 
meet the costs of health care as the top problem 
of older people. Employment opportunities for 
workers more than 40 years old was another major 
problem. In its report the Committee recommends 
legislative action, including the establishment of 
a U.S. Office of the Aging. 

A national Conference on Aging is to be held in 
Washington, D. C., in January 1961. 


® Construction of educational television facili- 
ties is the subject of a bill (HR 10609) introduced 
into the Congress in February by Kenneth A. 
Roberts of Alabama, a member of the subcommittee 
on communications and power of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. The 
Educational Television Newsletter of the American 
Council on Education reports that the bill provides 
$10,000 to each state to survey need for facilities, 
and assistance through matching grants up to 
$1,000,000 for each state for construction of tele- 
vision facilities. Grants would be made on the 
recommendation of and through a state educational 
television agency, but the operation of the facilities 
is not limited to state agencies or institutions. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Municipal Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 1, 1960 
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White House Conference 


UMAN RIGHTS emerged as the topic of 

greatest concern to the 7,602 participants 
in the Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth held in Washington, 
D. C., from March 27 to April 2, 1960. More than 
half of the 18 forum groups of the Conference 
passed resolutions dealing with some phase of 
human rights. Many were aimed at lessening or 
eliminating racial discrimination, but resolutions 
also covered other aspects of the problem as it 
relates to the development of the full potential 
of all of our children and youth. 

Education was the other most dominant topic 
of the Conference—at least as reflected in the resolu- 
tions passed by the forums. Two Conference forums 
adopted resolutions favoring federal financial assist- 
ance to public school education. In her summary 
of resolutions at the closing session of the Confer- 
ence, Ruth A. Stout, a member of the executive 
committee for the Conference, said that these pro- 
posals for federal sharing of educational costs were 
related to recognition of the present tax structure 
in which the federal government collects about 75 
per cent of the taxes. 

The week-long Conference began with a general 
opening session addressed by President Eisenhower 
and closed with another general session to hear an 
overview of the week's accomplishments by Dr. 
Stout and an address by Arthur S. Flemming, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. For the 
four “working days” in between, the Conference 
was organized into five very large theme assemblies 
meeting simultaneously at the beginning of the 
day's program. The next subdivisions, which fol- 
lowed the theme assemblies in the morning, were 
the 18 forums considering 18 different topics. After- 
noons were devoted to work groups—210 in all— 
in each of which some 30 participants discussed a 
further subdivision of the forum subject and formu- 
lated resolutions. Resolutions from the work groups 
within a forum were brought together and pre- 
sented to the entire forum for voting. 


Mary Hawkins 


Mrs. Hawkins, Journal editor, prepared the fol- 
lowing general report of the recent White House 
Conference on Children and Youth and the meet- 
ings of h ec ists in connection with the 
Conference. The implications, for home eco- 
nomics, of the Conference and its resolutions are 
to be the subject of a major address at the annual 
meeting by Winona Morgan, chairman of the child 
development and family relations section of the 
American Home Economics Association. Her 
paper will be printed in the September issue of 
the Journal. 





Forums Adopt 1600 Resolutions 


In all, 1600 resolutions were adopted by the 
forums and turned over to the Conference commit- 
tee for editing, co-ordination, and compilation into 
a report for the participants. The Conference com- 
mittee hoped to have this summary ready within a 
few weeks. The final set of resolutions will be 
included in the Conference report to President 
Eisenhower. 


Concern with Contrasts 


Again and again, throughout the Conference, 
speakers and work groups referred to contrasts such 
as these: 

our affluent society and the poverty of many of 

our people 

our ideals and our practices 

our potentials and our achievements 

our knowledge and our application of it 
The flood of recommendations and suggestions that 
came from the 210 work groups were all intended 
in one way or another to close some of these gaps. 

Among the major issues that recurred constantly 
throughout the Conference and in the resolutions 
were ideals and values, race relations, the head- 
long pace of population growth and the concentra- 
tion of population in urban areas, education, 
juvenile delinquency, and socioeconomic conditions 
and changes, including automation and mothers’ 
working. On some of the issues there was sharp 
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disagreement, and some resolutions were in oppo- 
sition to others. 

The Conference itself was called both too broad 
and too narrow by theme assembly speakers. One 
speaker felt that the theme was so all-encompassing 
that specific achievements would be difficult. An- 
other speaker, the Reverend Philip Potter of the 
World Council of Churches, thought that the Con- 
ference was too national in emphasis and that more 
attention should be given to the effect of inter- 
national events on our children and youth and to 
the welfare of the children of the world as well as 
that of our own children. 

We live in a world dialogue, no longer a world 
monologue,” the Reverend Potter told one of the 
theme assembly meetings. He urged the United 
States to realize that “America is caught in the 
vortex of a world undergoing profound changes 
which will affect America,” to ask “What is the 
world view which we are transmitting to our 
youth?” and to undertake a deeper analysis of our 
situation. “We will condemn children to national 
disaster if we teach them to become a society 
growing fat and sleek on consumption,” the Rever- 
end Potter warned. Among the great issues of the 
world today which should be of primary concern 
to the United States, the Reverend Potter said, 
are the world power of the United States, the 
challenge of Communism, international sharing, 
challenge of race relations, threat of nuclear war, 
emergence of the teen-ager as an economic influ- 
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May 1960 


LEFT TO RIGHT. Winona Morgan, 
chairman of the family relations 
and child development section, 
Olga P. Brucher, AHEA president, 
and Helen R. LeBaron, vice-presi- 
dent, pause at the AHEA booth 
during the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. The 
AHEA was one of the 95 educa- 
tional exhibitors at the Conference. 
The background for the Associa- 
tion’s booth featured the teaching 
poster which appears on page 392 
and the posters on family relation- 
ships which appeared in the No- 
vember 1959 issue of the Journal. 
The booth at the left is that of the 
Future Homemakers of America 


ence, and the world picture of population explo- 
sion. 


Conference Perspectives 

A very positive contribution of the Conference 
was to present a national perspective on problems 
and issues; to bring together information on, and 
thought about, problems; to give all interested 
professions and the public an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the work that each is doing; 
to inspire local and national action; and to provide 
some directives for that action—both in local com- 
munities and in particular segments of the profes- 
sional and lay public. Next steps will be the 
evaluation of the Conference recommendations and 
action based upon them. 

In her overview of the Conference, Dr. Stout 
reminded the delegates that the honor of the 
President's invitation to the Conference placed a 
responsibility on each delegate to work toward the 
goals suggested by the Conference. Persons not 
able to attend the Conference may purchase the 
publications prepared for the Conference and the 
Proceedings. Recordings of 12 major speeches and 
discussions are also being made available to par- 
ticipants and the public.’ 


1 Recording will be on 6 double-face, 12-inch LP press- 
ings which can be played on any 33% record player 
Shipment about May 15. Price $12.75 per set from White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 330 Independ- 
ence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Many of the Conference discussions and speakers 
emphasized need for basic competences in family 
life quite similar to the ideas expressed in Home 
Economics—New Directions, prepared by the AHEA 
committee on philosophy and objectives last year. 
Others emphasized the swiftness of change which 
demands sound values and basic abilities. 


Home Economists’ Meetings 


The American Home Economics Association held 
a preconference and a postconference meeting to 
provide opportunity for home economists to con- 
sider their participation in the Conference and to 
bring together suggestions for ways in which both 
the profession and the AHEA might begin to act 
on the Conference findings. Dr. Morgan's talk at 
the annual meeting in Denver will include some 
of the recommendations made by the home econo- 
mists at the postconference meeting. The group 
considered the following five main topics and made 
suggestions for activities. Following are the topics 
considered and a few of the recommendations: 
1. Preparation of Professional Home Economists 

Help interpret to our students some of the out- 
side forces that affect family life, including those 
with which students may not have had direct ex- 
perience 

Work with parents 

Recognize the contributions that other disciplines 
can make to preparation of home economists 
2.Contribution of Professional Home Economists 

in Programs for Children and Youth 
We need to 

Gear programs to appropriate level 

Plan special programs for migrant workers 

Strengthen parent-education programs, assuming 
more leadership than we have in the past 

Increase co-operation with other professional 
persons 

Implement recommendation about family life 
education at all age levels 

Help children in their relations with one another 
3. Activities for the Association at National, State, 

and Local Levels 

It is important for home economists who attended 
the Conference to identify themselves with the state 
committee, to help disseminate information about 
the Conference, and to share the findings with other 
community groups 

Continue to use Home Economics—New Direc- 
tions in contacts with other groups concerned with 
the improvement of family life 
4.Co-operation of Home Economists with Other 

Organizations and Agencies 
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Let the governors of the states know how the 
participants felt about the Conference and encour- 
age on-going councils in the state. 

Invite youth groups to home economics programs 
that would be of interest to them. 

Work with adult groups and try to find ways to 
work with other community groups, letting them 
know of the contribution of home economics to 
family well-being. 

5. Application of Current Knowledge and Efforts 
to Obtain New Knowledge in Meeting and Carry- 
ing Out the Challenges of the Conference 
This group worked on recommendations for in- 

creased interdisciplinary research and a research 

program based on Home Economics—New Direc- 
tions. 

Dr. Morgan told the home economists that both 
research and the training of professional personnel 
were much more in the forefront of the 1960 Con- 
ference than they had been at the 1950 one. She 
said that the Conference discussions indicated the 
need to bring youth into thinking and planning of 
national programs to a greater extent. She reported 
that a heartening emphasis on home and family 
life education appeared over and over again in 
the Conference. 


Conference Participation 


The AHEA estimates that nearly 200 home econo- 
mists participated in the White House Conference, 
representing many types of organizations or insti- 
tutions. Olga P. Brucher, AHEA president, and 
Winona Morgan, chairman of the family relations 
and child development section, headed the Asso- 
ciation’s quota of 18 delegates. Betty Ruth Joyce, 
field secretary, and Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, president- 
elect, were other Association delegates. Many of 
the others were youth or young adult delegates, 
including all of the officers of the Association’s 
college club section. Miss Brucher was the Asso- 
ciation’s representative on the Council of National 
Organizations for the Conference. Seven of the 
AHEA’s international scholarship students were 
among the 500 participants from 73 countries. 

Helen R. LeBaron, an AHEA vice-president, was 
a member of the President's National Committee 
for the Conference and will serve on the follow-up 
committee. She was also a recorder for one of the 
Forums. Alma Bentley, state supervisor of home 
economics education in South Carolina, was a 
speaker on the Forum program on The Young 
as Learners and Thinkers. Beatrice Paolucci of 
Michigan State University and a member of the 
Association’s recent committee on philosophy and 
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objectives, was a Forum speaker on Nurture. Her 
topic was home management. Some 15 other home 
economists were work group chairmen, recorders, 
or resource persons. 

Conference participation in general included “all 
facets of responsible citizenship.” Speakers on 
assembly and forum programs represented many 
professions though the largest numbers came from 
social work, education, religion, and medicine. 


Council of National Organizations 


Miss Brucher attended the meeting of repre- 
sentatives of national organizations during the con- 
ference and reported on that meeting to the AHEA 
postconference meeting. The 63 national organiza- 
tions included in the Council in 1950 increased to 
593 for the 1960 meeting. They voted to form an 
on-going organization to continue between Con- 
ferences. 


Achievements of Previous Conferences 


The first White House Conference on Children 
was held in 1909, and conferences have been held 
each 10 years since then. Materials prepared for 
the 1960 Conference list the following as some of 
the achievements of previous Conferences: 

The 1909 Conference was in a sense a protest 
against the use of institutions for the care of de- 
pendent and neglected children. As a result of the 
1909 Conference: 

1. More children were able to remain in their 
homes. The Conference fired the opening gun 
in a long campaign for mother’s pensions. 

2. Many children were moved from institutions into 
foster homes or homes of their own. 

3. The lot of children remaining in institutions im- 
proved. 

‘4. The U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Child Wel- 
fare League of America were established. 

The 1919 Conference framed the first important 
body of child health and welfare standards. As a 
result of that Conference: 

i. More children received protection from repres- 
sive child labor. 

2.More mothers and their babies received good 
care during the prenatal period, at birth, and 
during the postnatal period. 
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The 1930 Conference on Child Health and Pro. 
tection came during an era marked by a wealth of 
research materials in the field of health and child 
development. Outcomes included: 

1. The 32 volumes of the Conference findings repre- 
sent the most detailed job of fact-finding about 
the health of children that was ever brought 
together. , 

2.A great advance in the field of pediatrics and 
pediatric education occurred as a result of this 
extensive fact-finding on child health. 

3. The findings and recommendations of the Con- 
ference were used as a base for the children’s 
measures under the Social Security Act (1935), 
The 1940 Conference on Children in a Democracy 

had a purpose that was hard to achieve and very 

difficult to measure, particularly so because both 
state and national committees were almost immedi- 
ately occupied with the war effort. 

The 1950 Midcentury Conference came at the 
end of a decade of much popular and research 
interest in dynamic psychology. Its results include: 
1. The years since 1950 have seen a great growth 

in the understanding of what constitutes, im- 

pedes, and advances healthy personality growth 

in children. 

2. Conference findings were widely disseminated. 

3. In many communities, services for children were 
reviewed, modified, and extended. 

4. The legal base for services to children and their 
families re-examined, modified, and im- 
proved. 

5. The various professions incorporated the findings 
of the Conference into the training of workers. 
The review of the accomplishments of the White 

House Conferences concludes with these words 

which are equally applicable to the 1960 Confer- 

ence: 


was 


Perhaps history will show that the greatest contribution 
of these conferences has been in keeping the channel of 
communication open between the philosophers, researchers, 
and workers with children and the parents and citizens in 
communities and states. This river of ideas, unlike most 
rivers, has had currents moving in both directions. The 
force of this stream of ideas, good practices, better services, 
greater vistas has done much for the coming generations of 
children, for their parents, for communities, for our demo- 
cratic country, and for children around the world. 


Role of Handicapped Homemaker 


The April issue of Rehabilitation Literature includes a major article on Role 
Modifications of the Handicapped Homemaker by Victor Christopherson of 
the School of Home Economics at the University of Arizona. 
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Know the Behavioral Sciences 


ODAY the world of the scientist is changing 

rapidly as new discoveries come along, be- 
coming more and more unlike the traditional con- 
cept of the world as understood by nonscientists. 
The scientists go ahead, fascinated with their 
special knowledge and new discoveries and make 
relatively ineffective efforts to interpret them for 
nonspecialists and for ordinary laymen. There is 
even a tradition among some scientists that an 
effort to “popularize” discoveries is in some way 
bad. 

On the other hand, the ordinary citizen without 
a strong background in science and up-to-date 
knowledge of it becomes more and more bogged 
down in a morass of incomprehensible details and 
jargon, because of the rapid advances and the 
overwhelming amount of information pouring out 
of the many research centers. He finds other com- 
munications of the mass media much easier to 
understand than those which deal with science, 
and he maintains his old concepts of the world in 
which he was trained, change being difficult and 
the average citizen being inherently prone to in- 
tellectual inertia. The result is that the world 
concepts of the average citizen and the world con- 
cepts of the scientists have grown farther apart 
until they overlap very little. Sometimes they 
almost seem as if they are not even tangential. 

From the point of view of public education, of 
course, this is bad. It is even more serious from 
the viewpoint of the operation of a democracy. 
We leave final decisions in the hands of millions 
of average laymen who must determine highly 
complex scientific matters concerning modern war- 
fare, flight into space, advancement of basic medi- 
cal research, political organization, government and 
labor problems—matters which are either inher- 
ently scientific or upon which scientific evidence 
can be brought to bear. We have no clear concept 
of the correct relationship between the expert and 
the layman, except that we believe that ultimately 
the layman or his representatives should make the 
final decision—even though he be ignorant of the 
matter decided. And in that lies the critical issue 
we must face. Public education, largely through 
the mass media, must make the world of the scien- 


James G. Miller, MD 


Dr. Miiler, director of the Mental Health Research 
Institute of the University of Michigan, holds a 
PhD degree as well as his MD. This article is 
based on his talk entitled “What the Public 
Doesn’t Know about Behavioral Science—and 
Should,” presented at the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation Conference on The Mass Media and 
the Image of Science in Washington, D.C., on 
November 6, 1959. A report of the Conference 
appeared in the January issue of the Journal. 


tist and the world of the average citizen much more 
nearly congruent and keep these as close together 
as possible. The scientist must become more moti- 
vated to accomplish this, as well as more adept; 
and the layman must be trained to recognize how 
important comprehension is for his survival. 

My discussion here is from the point of view of 
the behavioral sciences, the sciences of man. The 
communication problems faced by the natural sci- 
ences apply equally or in greater measure to the 
behavioral sciences. This is because many funda- 
mental issues of government, of international rela- 
tions, and of social welfare are more directly related 
to potential and actual knowledge in the behavioral 
sciences than they are to the natural sciences. The 
behavioral sciences are those which have impact 
on human problems of individual adjustment and 
interpersonal relationship, the wide range of what 
we all recognize as primary issues to be faced by 
our society in the next century. If a list were to 
be made by any group of informed laymen of, 
say, 20 such problems, ranked in priority order, 
certainly a majority of them would be matters to 
which the behavioral sciences potentially could 
contribute. 

The fields of international relations, diplomacy, 
prevention of war, arms control systems, and nego- 
tiation have been subjected to negligible research 
even though successful solutions of international 
problems are commonly agreed to deserve first 
priority among the issues of our century. America’s 
“open skies” proposal and its atoms-for-peace plan 
both mix technology and politics, and both have 
been among our diplomatic successes. Alteration 
of tension-producing attitudes, insight into our self- 
image and aspirations and the beliefs and attitudes 
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of other peoples, development of really helpful 
foreign aid programs, decrease of the stress of 
cultural change in underdeveloped nations—all are 
possible subjects for behavioral science research 
which would strike at the fundamental causes of 
war. 

The sciences of man have been and will continue 
to be useful to the military organizations through 
improving selection of officer personnel, decreasing 
training failures, screening potential psychiatric 
casualties and more effectively salvaging those 
which have occurred, increasing understanding of 
enemy psychology, improving design of weapons 
and equipment, raising morale of civilian popula- 
tions, and forecasting mass reactions to military 
and economic threats. There are also many non- 
military applications to the welfare of our rapidly 
expanding population. For example, the effective 
use of each individual's peculiar gifts, stressed in 
President Eisenhower's “safety through strength” 
program, demands the collaboration of behavioral 
scientists and educators. Also, research is needed 
on mental disease, now blighting the lives of 
800,000 hospitalized patients, and on the problems 
of countless others who are made unhappy and 
unproductive by divorce, delinquency, racial and 
ethnic strife, and labor-management unrest. 


Behavioral Science 


What, precisely, then do we mean by behavioral 
science and what can it accomplish? 

Behavioral science studies the actions of men, 
their relationships to other men and to nature. It 
uses examination, measuring, and testing as do 
other sciences and draws from many scientific fields 
facts and theories applying to the behavior of men 
just as medicine draws upon many sciences for 
knowledge concerning health. 

This is a young group of sciences dealing with a 
complex subject-matter. Much more is known 
about the interactions of heavenly bodies than 
about the interactions of men in groups. In spite 
of some crudity of method, there is, however, a 
body of fact concerning human behavior which 
makes prediction and description possible in some 
areas. In others, there are leads to some questions 
and some answers. Immediate solutions are not 
available for most practical problems in this field. 


Areas for Basic Research , 
A few areas in which basic research can be ap- 
plied to betterment of the human condition are: 
(a) Drug effects on behavior which, in addition 
to having important medical significance, can also 
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provide basic insights into the biological bases of 
behaving, feeling, and thinking. 

(b) The conditions of creativity, intellectual dis. 
covery, and artistic production. These can be 
studied by an analysis of the creative process in 
genius, by discovering the role of emotion in block. 
ing or facilitating creativity, and by elucidating the 
effects of life experiences upon people of unusual 
ability. 

(c) Establishing the limits of human perform. 
ance under stress and discovering how to train, 
motivate, and support people who must endure 
confinement such as is enforced in atomic sub- 
marines or space ships, or rigors of climate, or 
abuse by enemies. The stress of responsibility can 
also be studied. Improved performance by indi- 
viduals under stress can result from this sort of 
research. 

(d) Study of work situations and capabilities of 
personnel so that people can be selected, trained, 
promoted or not, evaluated on the job, and made 
more effective in the armed forces, industry, or 
other job placement. Techniques now exist and 
can be improved to meet future needs, to select 
and train members of teams to work in conjunction 
with complex military and industrial machine sys- 
tems—a significant new pattern in our society. 

(e) The processes of making decisions, vital at 
all levels of organization, have been studied vigor- 
ously during the past ten years and need further 
investigation. 

(f) Group co-operation, which is increasingly 
important in industry, science, and the military. 
Understanding communications within groups and 
other aspects of their function is a goal of much 
present research applying to committees, teams, 
families, and many other face-to-face subsystems of 
our society. 

(g) The study of economic processes in all their 
complexity, so that the many elements of labor and 
management, monetary policy, production, distri- 
bution, consumption, and international transactions 
can be understood in terms of a firm theoretical, 
empirical, and even experimental base. There has 
been an increase in the sophistication of economic 
theories, greater applicability to human nature and 
society as they exist in reality, and an improvement 
in measurement techniques, collection, use and 
analysis of statistics, and understanding of psycho- 
dynamic and political factors as they affect eco- 
nomic life. 

(h) The study of cultural differences and cul- 
tural change, understanding of which is important 
in dealing with other peoples in diplomacy, in 
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administration of foreign aid, and in anticipating 

our own development and future needs. Some of 

this understanding can be gained from field trips 

and other procedures; some of the facts are already 

available in files of intercultural data; but tech- 

niques for formulating theory and applying it in 
licy are undeveloped as yet. 

(i) The design and integration of systems com- 
prised of men and machines such as computers 
is increasing in effectiveness. Not only the choice 
of components like dials and signals but the co- 
ordination of man and machine in achieving a pur- 
pose and the determination of human capacities in 
such systems can be improved as the result of 
research. These systems are used in manufacturing, 
traffic controls, aircraft control and navigation, 
surveillance of combat areas, collection and proc- 
essing of information, and many other activities; 
but this field of study is still in the initial stages 
with much to be learned. Provision of system 
simulation facilities and co-operation between sys- 
tems engineers and behavioral scientists are neces- 
sary for advance in this field. 


Techniques Being Used 

Behavioral science is now making use of a wide 
variety of tools and techniques, many quite new, 
to investigate crucial problems involving individ- 
uals and societies and to advance into new areas. 
Among these are: microelectrodes tiny enough to 
record the activity of a single brain cell without 
disturbing the function of the brain as a whole; 
computers which can simulate and analyze com- 
plex social data; radioactive tracers which can be 
followed through the body to discover new details 
of function of the nervous system; new mathe- 
matical approaches to the study of information 
processing, decision making, economic utility, and 
thought processes; survey centers with nation-wide 
field staffs; techniques which allow an experimental 
animal choice as to how much stimulation through 
drugs or current he will receive in a given brain 
area; quantitative measures of information flow 
in conversations; electronic filters which can sepa- 
tate speech into those frequencies which convey 
feelings and those which convey ideas; and many 
more. 


Facilities Required 

Because these instruments and te chniques are 
frequently more costly than one university can 
afford, and require facilities very different. from 
the traditional laboratories and libraries, behavioral 
science needs large-scale support. But the im- 


portance of solving the problems of living together 
and the development of hopeful experimental and 
quantitative methods make clear the need for 
research installations which will include adequate 
facilities for carrying forward this work. Examples 
of such facilities which are required are: (a) An 
electronic mechanism to store and retrieve auto- 
matically the information on several hundred so- 
cieties of the world which has been collected and 
classified in the Human Relations Area Files over 
the past 15 or 20 years; (b) computer centers for 
the use of behavioral scientists; (c) increased facili- 
ties for the breeding and care of primates which 
may be used in the study of thought processes, 
genetics of behavior, and phy siological adaptation 
to stresses such as space travel; (d) increased sur- 
vey research facilities with well-trained national 


field staffs. 


Public Understanding 

There are good reasons why behavioral science 
has had less than its just share of attention in the 
admittedly inadequate presentation of science in 
the mass media. One is because many crucial prob- 
lems in these fields have not yet been resolved— 
problems which are clearly seen by natural scien- 
tists, many of whom are skeptical or critical of the 
current state of the sciences of man; problems seen 
by the behavioral scientists themselves; and prob- 
lems seen by the public at large. 

A recent survey of public awareness of scientific 
developments, carried out under the sponsorship 
of the National Association of Science Writers, 
showed only too clearly the great gap between 
scientific knowledge and public understanding. 

As regards the behavioral sciences, the central, 
many-faceted question is whether the scientific 
method can be applied to man himself, and, if this 
is possible, what the implications will be. For 
example, in the Science Writers’ survey, about half 
the respondents thought that science could study 
anything; but 26 per cent were unsure whether 
some things could be investigated scientifically. A 
quarter believed that some areas could not be. Of 
these some felt that religion and faith could not 
be so studied, and about 4 per cent replied that 
human behavior and thought could not be. Smaller 
numbers mentioned esthetic experiences, art, beauty, 
history, and philosophy as unresearchable. 

In reply to a specific question about whether sci- 
ence could understand how people think and be- 
have, half the respondents believed this could be 
done through scientific inquiry; 13 per cent thought 
we could understand most things about people but 
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not all; and 16 per cent said that science would 
fail to understand most or all aspects of man. 
So there is widespread questioning whether the 
basic assumption that there can be a behavioral 
science really is justified. One may add that this 
questioning is at all levels of the society and cer- 
tainly can be found among some natural scientists. 

In reply to another question, 47 per cent stated 
that science could solve our social problems like 
crime and mental illness, but 45 per cent disagreed. 
Moreover, the study showed that people feel a real 
threat in the behavioral sciences. 


Hindrances to Development 


The criticisms and handicaps under which the 
sciences of man must work, must be understood by 
the representatives of the mass media and ulti- 
mately by the people themselves so that they will 
neither neglect nor oversell behavioral science. 

What are these criticisms and handicaps? 

First, the behavioral sciences are new, develop- 
ing almost wholly within decades or certainly 
within the last century. Therefore, they are often 
not rigorous, their methodology is frequently not 
precise, and there is no large body of agreement. 
There are still separate disciplines with diverse 
jargons; individualism is rampant and multiple 
schools are in hot conflict. 

Second, there is the issue of freedom and deter- 
minism. Science must predict, and in order to 
predict it must assume that the universe is deter- 
mined. Yet this assumption is frequently interpreted, 
as by White in The Organization Man and by many 
other humanists, to be a threat to man’s primary 
freedoms. 

Third, there is the question of the relation of 
religion and science. Behavioral science often ap- 
pears along with modern cosmology, astronomy, 
and evolution to threaten traditional beliefs. So 
when 23 per cent of the respondents in the survey 
agreed that one bad effect of science is that it 
breaks down people’s ideas of right and wrong, 
they were thinking at least partially of the sciences 
of man. This was true also when they stated that 
they thought it promotes material values. 
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Fourth, those who recognize the primitiveness 
of many applications of behavioral science never. 
theless fear a time when it might become effective 
and lead to control of the individual such as jg 
pictured in Orwell's 1984. Such science often 
comes close to the concerns of our cherished Bil] 
of Rights, which accounts for the flurries that occur 
when social scientists make the mistake of investi- 
gating juries without telling them or interviewing 
people on personal matters without proper safe- 
guards. 

Fifth, there are those who still believe the social 
sciences are somehow related to socialism and the 
welfare state. This is not entirely unjustified be- 
cause there certainly are among the social scie ntists 
some who are really more concerned with causes 
of social justice as they conceive it than they are 
with scientific objectivity. The danger of confusing 
social goals with proven scientific conclusions in 
fields like penology, juvenile delinquency, marital 
counseling, political and international relations, 
economics, and so on, has not been fully recognized 
by social scientists in general and even less by lay- 
men, who nevertheless uneasily sense something 
wrong. 

Finally, there is the problem of premature appli- 
cation of behavioral science without adequate un- 
derlying theory as understood in the natural sciences. 
This is understandable, just as premature applica- 
tion of medicine in the medieval period was under- 
standable, in the light of the tremendous need of 
the ill. So we find premature application in moti- 
vation research on Madison Avenue or in psycho- 
therapy based on flimsy understanding of the nature 
of man. The public sees a need and is eager for 
such application on the one hand but, on the other, 
is naturally suspicious of the damage it could 
do. 

Such complex controversies account for the fact 
that the behavioral sciences are only dimly and 
ineffectually pictured by the mass media. Often 
seeming abstract, diaphanous, and shadowy, they 
can be made very concrete, human, and real. Cer- 
tainly they can increase human happiness. A more 
effective public comprehension of them is essential. 


College Teachers of Textiles and Clothing 


The 16th annual conference of the Central Regional Conference of College 
Teachers of Textiles and Clothing will be held in Chicago, October 27 to 29, 


1960, at the LaSalle Hotel. 


The conference theme is 


“Horizons in College 


Teaching of Textiles and Clothing.” All instructors of textiles or clothing of 
all degree-granting institutions in the Central Region are invited. Emily 
Reynolds of North Dakota State College is program committee chairman. 
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Intellectuals on ‘Trial 


HE history of the fight for academic freedom 
has closely paralleled this nation’s history. 
During our colonial period, religion and the main- 
tenance of the social and economic status quo were 
topics concerning which freedom of speech was 
limited. With the revolution, politics became a 
dangerous topic. Then following a period of com- 
parative freedom, slavery and secession became 
fighting words, and, after the Civil War, evolution 
and temperance took over the center of interest. 
Religion, patriotism, moral standards, and problems 
of industrialization were the focus of academic 
freedom during World War I. During the depres- 
sion of the 1930's there appeared to be a period 
of comparative freedom, for people were looking 
for new solutions to our seemingly unsurmountable 
problems. I say there appeared to be freedom, for 
the words and deeds of many an intellectual in 
this period were to be used against him in the 
Congressional hearings of the early 1950's. In these 
hearings, loyalty, national security, segregation have 
been issues on which the freedom to disagree has 
been challenged. But the problem of freedom in 
teaching is essentially the same in all its manifesta- 
tions: “.. . the right to be honest in thought, in utter- 
ance, cod in behavior.”' And although it is a 
personal right of the individual, in a deeper sense 
it is a social right for a democratic society. 

In the duels between freedom and _ repression 
which I have mentioned, respect for the importance 
and the influence of the intellectual is implied. It 
is obvious that the forces of repression believed 
their opponents to be powerful enough to be 
dangerous. Who knew what drastic changes might 
result from their radical ideas? They must be 
stilled. And the intellectuals, conversely, knew the 
power of their ideas and dared to speak. 

But within recent months, the furore over 
academic freedom seems to have died down a bit. 
ls this because new ideas are now welcomed with 
open arms? Is it because men of wisdom have 
decided that silence provides more security than 


'C. Dantstnom, Academic Freedom—The Right to Be 
Honest, Am. Assoc. Univ. Professors Bull. 39, No. 4 
(Winter, 1953-4), p. 604. 
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does valor? Is it because, in a culture which stresses 
material success, the opinions of scholars are no 
longer considered significant? Is it because those 
with greater education have—either because of 
intellectual snobbishness or fear or inability to 
communicate—isolated themselves from the world 
in general and converse largely with themselves? 
Is it because our society believes our intellectuals 
have failed in the race with Russia to conquer 
space? Or is it because the world at large has come 
to question the integrity of those who profess to 
be intellectuals and thus rejects both them and 
their ideas? Only one of these suggested reasons 
can be ruled out—that new ideas are welcomed. 
The impression one receives is that our society is 
disenchanted with the intellectual to a point that 
in a nation-wide survey of teen-agers, three times 
as many objected to bei ‘ing called “egghead” 
objec ted to the next most disliked word. In a very 
real sense, the intellectual today is fighting for his 
very existence as a force in the culture. 


Who Are the Intellectuals? 


But before going further, perhaps we should 
consider who are the intellectuals. With its Car- 
tesian philosophical heritage, the Western world 
has long made a dichotomy between mind and 
matter or between philosophy and science. There 
are those who believe that only literary intellectuals 
deserve the term, and others who feel that only 
scientists have earned it. Still others have begun 
to bridge the gap between the two; it is the last 
point of view to which I subscribe. Willingness to 
accept those from all areas of knowledge as intel- 
lectuals does not, however, mean that all who have 
been exposed to an education are intellectuals even 
though they may be most proficient in their pro- 
fessions. 








Vannevar Bush, a scientist, in discussing “The 
Gentleman of Culture,” might have been using 
that term as a synonym for “intellectual” when he 
said: 


He is a man who aspires to wisdom, because of his keen 
interest and broad knowledge of all that conditions his 
relations with his fellows, and their relations with one an- 
other; who . . . strives to add to the sum total of human 
intellectual accomplishments, and to establish thinking on 
a higher and broader plane. . . . Above all, he is a man with 
a mission to minister to the welfare of the society in which 
he lives . . .? 


A number of similarities to this statement occur 
in the definition proposed by Morton Cronin, who 
might be expected to consider only literary figures 
as intellectuals since he is a professor of English. 
An intellectual is, in his words: 


. . « properly an individual who has elected as his primary 
duty and pleasure in life the activity of thinking in a 
Socratic way about moral problems, whether these be social 
or individual. He explores such problems consciously, 
articulately, and candidly, first by asking factual questions, 
then by asking moral questions, finally by suggesting action 
which seems appropriate in the light of the factual and 
moral information which he has elicited.* 


Cronin admits that his definition excludes many 
individuals who are usually referred to as intel- 
lectuals—the average scientist, for one, because he 
deals largely with facts, taking his moral code for 
granted. But it also excludes the majority of 
teachers since most of them bring little or no inde- 
pendent reflection to bear on human _ problems 
which involve moral judgments. Politicians, though 
dealing with moral problems, are not free agents 
and thus do not qualify. Creative artists and writers 
are excluded when they create, as they rightfully 
may, works of art with no moral or social signifi- 
cance. It becomes apparent that, according to this 
definition, no specific trade or profession will neces- 
sarily mark a man or woman as an intellectual but 
that intellectuals can be found in any group. 

In a manifesto of contemporary educators on the 
occasion of the John Dewey Centennial Celebra- 
tion, creative intelligence was defined as: 


. . . that behavior or activity of the human organism in 
which a desired future [goal] is used to organize things, 
activities, ideas, instruments in such a way that the end is 
obtained. . . . The full act of intelligence does not occur 
save as some increment, some addition, or some newness 








?V. Busu, The Gentleman of Culture, Wiley Bull. 45, 
No. 1 (Fall 1959), p. 9. 

3M. Cronin, The American Intellectual, Am. Assoc. Univ. 
Professors Bull. 44, No. 2 (June 1958), p. 403. 
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accrues. It may be new in the history of man or . in the 
history of any given individual group.* 


As might be expected from this particular group, 
their definition omits the moral overtones of Crop. 
in’s statement. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that Dewey was much concerned with values and 
their validation. Pragmatists seek this validation 
not in preformed and codified decisions assumed to 
be valid for all occasions but rather in methods of 
problem-solving having the highest and most gen- 
eral usefulness for satisfying human desires, includ- 
ing the desire for verified knowledge.° 

Basic to all these definitions is the concept that 
the intellectual must go beyond the discovery of 
or the accumulation of knowledge to the use of this 
knowledge in solving the problems of his society, 
including value problems. To qualify as an intel- 
lectual judged by these criteria is not easy, and 
it carries a tremendous responsibility. Our pres- 
ence here today, as new initiates or as members 
of an honor society, implies both that we have been 
chosen as persons with the requisite qualities and 
that we have accepted the challenge and responsi- 
bilities which go with such membership. 


Responsibility for Honesty 

Recent TV quiz scandals evidence failure to up- 
hold the standards of honesty which have been 
assumed to be a part of the intellectual’s role- 
definition. The dishonesty is a dual one, first 
because the shows provided a false idea of the 
function and the satisfactions of the scholar and, 
secondly, because the contestants were dishonest. 
This corruption, though in some ways merely a 
continuation of the disclosures of dishonesty in 
other areas of living, is more crucial. Hans J. 
Morgenthau says, in commenting on the reaction 
to the disclosures of dishonesty of a notable young 
professor: 


The moral issue that political and commercial corruption 
raises is but the general issue of human fallibility. The 
best we can hope and strive for is to restrict its manifesta- 
tions and mitigate its evil. [This] case poses a different, 
more profound issue. It arose in a sphere whose ultimate 
value is neither power nor wealth but truth. The professor 
is a man who has devoted his life to “profess” . . . the 
truth as he sees it. Mendacity in a professor is a moral fault 
which denies the very core of the professor's calling.* 


*N. L. Cuampuin, F. T. Vicremarn, et al, Dewey and 
Creative Education, Saturday Rev., Nov. 21, 1959, p. 21. 

5 K. BENNE and G. E. Swanson, Editors, Values and the 
Social Scientist, J. Soc. Issues 6, No. 4 (1950), p. 4. 

°H. J. Morcentnav, Reaction to the Van Doren Re- 
action, New York Times Mag., Nov. 22, 1959, p. 17. 
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Shocked by the complacency of the general pub- 
lic’s reaction to the star contestant’s admission of 

iit and by the fact that he was literally praised 
for eventually telling the truth, Morgenthau blames 
the entire predicament on the relativism of values 
in our society. Yet he admits: 


A system of higher education, dedicated to the discovery 
and transmission of the truth, is not a thing apart from the 
society which has created, maintains, and uses it. The 
academic world partakes of the values prevailing in society 
and is exposed to social pressures to conform to them.’ 


Charles Frankel, in commenting on the same in- 
cident, says: 


. those who have been exposed in the recent scandals 
have done wrong. They acted as individuals and must be 
treated as individuals. It is mere sentimentality to call them 
victims of “the system” . and it denies [them] the ele 
mentary respect to which they are entitled as intelligent 
adults. But . . . it cannot be denied. . . 
values that led these individuals to do what they did does 


that the scheme of 
not belong to them alone.* 


To say this, however, does not—nor do Mor- 
genthau and Frankel intend that it should—excuse 
the intellectual. Neither does it prove that only 
immutable values are acceptable as standards. It 
seems obvious, whether one accepts or deplores the 
relativistic concept of values, that values held by 
societies do change from time to time. The in- 
tellectual his search for truth—even though it 
be a limited truth as he can see it at the time—sliould 
be in a strong position to affect the directions which 
such changes take. Failure to do so is just that— 
failure on the part of the intellectual. 


Search for Truth 


But another kind of honesty in which intellectuals 
frequently do not live up to their role-image is the 
very search for truth itself. 
become accepted, its proponents have difficulty in 
believing evidence to the contrary or in accepting 
change. Historically this has been an occupational 
hazard of the scholar, and, with change now occur- 
ting at cataclysmic pace, it may become even more 
of a hazard. When Edison’s phonograph was first 
demonstrated at the Paris Academy of Science, he 
was accused of trying to dupe his audience with a 
ventriloquist because they would not believe their 
eyes and ears. 


Once a concept has 


Ian Stevenson says: “Scientists frequently pride 


themselves on not being gullible. Sometimes they 
"Thid, p. 106. 
*C. Franke, Is It Just TV—or Most of Us? New York 
Times Mag., Nov. 15, 1959, p. 15. 
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do not realize that they cannot be incredulous 
about new ideas without at the same time being 
excessively credulous about old ones.”* Resistance 
to change is a human trait and one which the intel- 
lectual must guard against if he is to be true to his 
calling. And the more knowledge we accumulate, 
the easier it is to fall into the fallacy of assuming 
that science is a body of knowledge rather than a 
fundamental method. 

Raymond-Leopold Bruckberger, a French soldier- 
priest, with the objectivity of distance, holds that 
the special character of the European intellectual 
which he finds lacking in Americans is that of a 
or mission which reaches beyond the 
limits of the scholar’s own profession of writing or 
science or teaching. It is his thesis that although 
the American intellectual believes his country has 
failed him and has not given him the respect which 
is his due, the contrary is true. The intellectual is 
serious in his own profession but is not aware of 
the additional responsibility which may draw him 
away from his work from time to time to questions 


“vocation” 


which require answers on a universal level—the 
level of intelligence itself.'° Morton Cronin agrees 
that it is the intellectuals themselves who are anti- 
intellectual, not the society. They have grown 
dissatisfied with the role of the intellectual."! 

This, then, is the charge of which the intellectual 
is accused: that he has not lived up to his role- 
definition in that, while demanding freedom to 
speak, he has not accepted the commensurate obli- 
gation of objectivity and honesty, and in that he 
has not gone beyond his own profession to consider 
the universal proble ms of his society. 

We have not time here to consider the evidence 
for and against the defendants. It is clear where 
our sympathies lie, and we might easily present a 
prejudiced picture. I doubt, however, that any 
of us is so unself-critical as to believe we will be 
found completely guiltless. If we are fortunate, the 
verdict of guilty will be followed by a suspended 
sentence which will give us an opportunity to make 
This we may expect, I think, because 
disappointed as it may be, 


amends. 
society does not 
But the 
suspension of judgment will at best be limited, 
and we must work rapidly for the fate of all is at 
stake. Although we must make necessary changes 


truly want to do away with intellectuals. 


*I. Srevenson, Scientists with MHalf-closed Minds, 
Harper's Mag. 217, No. 1302 (Nov. 1958), p. 70. 

‘© R. L. Brucxpercer, An Assignment for Intellectuals, 
Harper's Mag. 217, No. 1269 (Feb. 1956), p. 70. 

1! M. Cronin, op. cit., p. 403. 
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in ourselves and must proverbially pull ourselves 
up by our bootstraps, our greatest hope lies in the 
coming generation of intellectuals. What should 
be our goals for ourselves and for the young or 
potential intellectuals with whom most of us have 
contact? How shall we go about attaining these 
goals in our limited period of grace, if one is 
granted us? 

I shall touch briefly upon only two such goals. 
You may not agree with my choice of goals or 
with my statement of them. I wish there were 
opportunity for you to challenge me on them. Since 
there is not, I hope you will make the opportunity 
for me to know your thoughts later. I do not pro- 
pose answers; I suggest that these are goals toward 
which we need to work: first, to accept change 
as a constant, and, second, to identify our major 
values and their hierarchial relationships, both per- 
sonally and as a society, and to make a serious 
attempt to validate them. 


Change As a Constant 
According to Lippitt, Watson, and Westley, in 
The Dynamics of Planned Change, 


The modern world is, above everything else, a world of 
rapid change. . . . What does it mean? . . . its primary 
meaning lies in its effect upon people. It means that people, 
too, must change, must acquire an unaccustomed facility for 
change, if they are to live in the modern world.'* 


Marie Jahoda, an eminent psychologist, remarks 
that, “Almost by definition, the most helpful way of 
countering the natural tendency of resentment to- 
ward unexpected change is intelligent, informed 
expectation.”** One approach to this informed ex- 
pectation is to look first to the past. Such a perspec- 
tive shows not only how many changes have 
occurred but also how the rate of change has 
increased. Does it seem possible that only a hun- 
dred years ago Darwin first published his “Origin 
of Species”? How soon will man travel to the 
moon? Can you remember when you personally 
thought this idea was science fiction at its maddest? 

Some changes are fairly easy to predict because 
they are part of a visible pattern, such as the life 
cycle of the family. Other changes, while not part 
of a recurring pattern, can be predicted on the 
basis of trends. Change, dramatic as it is, is a 


‘2 Lipprrt, Watson, AND Wester, The Dynamics of 
Planned Change. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1958, p. 1. 

13M. Janopa, The Problems of Living in a Changing 
Society, J. Am. Assoc. Univ. Women 49, No. 3 (March 
1956), p. 141. 
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matter of evolution rather than revolution. The 
trend toward automation is one which obviously 
an individual cannot stop. But he can decide how 
he or she can most satisfactorily adjust to it and 
what are its implications for the intangibles of life, 
These two examples have been clear to most of us 
for some time, but I wonder if we have been as 
alert to other changes. Have we as home econo. 
mists recognized and accepted the facts of the 
mobility of families and the implications of this 
trend for our teaching? Are we approaching con- 
sumption economics with attitudes born of the 
depression years of the 30's although we are work. 
ing with families who have never known a depres- 
sion? Is conservation of resources our major goal 
in an economy where “Waste not, have not” is the 
new slogan? If you have not read John A. Kouwen- 
hoven’s article of that title in Harper's Magazine 
for March 1959, I recommend it to you as thought- 
provoking. Do we know the values which are held 
by teen-agers today, or are we assuming that young 
people from time immemorial are all alike? But 
change for change’s sake is not a virtue to the 
intellectual. The desirability of a specific change 
must be determined by its consequences, and care 
should be taken to assess the intangible as well as 
the tangible results. While a small group cannot 
sway the larger group alone, they can at least 
stimulate others to think and thus prevent undesir- 
able changes from taking place by default. 


Identification of Values 

All evaluations of change will involve values. 
This leads us to the second goal which I have sug- 
gested. I must admit that this goal reflects a 
decided change in my own thinking. In home 
management, we had long held the view that the 
role of the consultant was to call to the attention of 
those with whom she worked the importance of 
values in determining goals sought and, eventually, 
the ways in which resources would be used, but 
to leave the choice of values strictly alone. Afraid 
of imposing our values and standards on others, we 
gave them no objective help in evaluating standards 
and goals. However, the very concepts we used to 
help them develop the ability to use the managerial 
process were, and still are, heavily value-laden. 
Despite our hesitancy to deal with values, a major 
criticism of home economists is that we represent 
predominantly middle-class values and that we 
impose them on others willy-nilly. 

How can one avoid imposing values upon others 
unless he (or she) has identified them and con- 
sidered why they hold value for him? Otherwise 
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he tends to assume that the values he holds are 
intrinsically good and that everyone of good will 
will value them too. 

It is clear, however, that some values and the 
goals which reflect them are more satisfying than 
others and that the degree to which a particular 
value dominates an individual or a society may 
determine its worth to those who hold it. Thrift 

is considered a valuable trait even in this day of 
quick and easy credit, but thrift intensified becomes 
miserliness. Furthermore, the relative importance 
of two values will determine their significance in 
action. A student may value thrift highly, but he 
may value an education sufficiently more to be 
willing to go deeply into debt to achieve an educa- 
tion. Thus validation of values cannot be carried 
on in terms of isolated values. 


Validation of Values 

How can we validate values? If we believe that 
values are or can be relative, can there be objective 
bases for evaluation? In attempting to validate 
values, are we attempting to arrive at unanimity 
of values? The answer to the last question is “no.” 

Geiger illustrates his belief that values are not 
preformed, immutable, and extrinsic to the indi- 
vidual by saying: 


. values are the outcomes of human choice, of choices 
among competing interests . . . the taste for, say, x becomes 
a value after it has been chosen over taste y. The taste x 
by itself is a candidate for the class of values; it is not 


automatically a member of the class.' + 





14G. Geicer, Values and Social Sciences, J. Social Issues 
6, No. 4 (1950), p. 9. 
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He believes that the question of whether the 
choice is good or bad is not an essential part of the 
definition of value but is a basis for choice between 
values, and he continues: 


The locus for any evaluation of human choices . . . is the 
process of free inquiry itself, the continuum of scientific 
decision. Such an emphasis assumes, of course, the func- 
tioning of other continuities, e.g., the biological and the 

constitute one of a cluster 
. all the parts of which are 


social. This recognition would 
of assumptions or postulates ; 


intimately related. Basic would be the . . . notion 
that the resolution of conflict, the solving of problems, is 
“good” .. . [and] that a social or individual organism be 


judged by its ability to grow as well as to survive. Less 
foundational would be the proposition that growth is 
determined by the degree to which men understand their 
surroundings—surroundings being interpreted in the 
broadest possible sense as a culture matrix involving bio- 
logical and psychic facts as well as social and physical. 
Understanding is a matter of doing, of control and 
change, not simply of contemplation. Conversely, among 


man’s most potent tools are his conceptual tools." 


I have leaned heavily upon Geiger as an example 
of a method of validation, for I admit that I am 
in the learning stage; but I am also fully convinced 
that this is one of the areas in which we home 
economists must enlarge our intellectual sights if 
we are to fulfill the role of the intellectual. 

If these goals seem too nebulous, too difficult to 
achieve, I can only remind you in Morton Cronin’s 
‘Finally, an intellectual has a right to stop 
"*® T hope you 


words: * 
being an intellectual at any time.” 
will not choose this alternative. 


'® Ibid, p. 
'® M. Cronin, op. cit., p. 414 


Meetings Scheduled 


The National Catholic Council on Home Economies wil! hold its annual 
general meeting at Loretta Heights College near Denver, Colorado, on June 26 
and 27. The dates were set for the convenience of members wishing to attend 


the AHEA annual meeting also. 


Scheduled speakers are: Mrs. Ruth C. Hall, Margaret Sullivan, Mrs. Lenora 
Mattingly Weber, Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Dr. Robert Amundson, and Rev. 
Daniel Campbell, S.J. For further information write to Sister Paschalita, S. L., 


the convention chairman, at Loretta Heights College, 


Loretta, Colorado. 


Registration by mail should be sent to Sister Antonella Marie, also at Loretta 


Heights College. 


The Silver Convention of the Canadian Dietetic Association is scheduled 
to be held at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, from June 14 to 16. 
Speakers will include Dr. Hans Selye, Dr. Jean Webb, Louise Frolich, Pierre 
Burton, Dr. Gérald LaSalle, and Dr. Alastair MacLeod. For further information 


write The Canadian Dietetic Association, 415 Bloar Street W.., 


Ontario. 


Toronto, 
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Trends Significant to Planning by Community Groups 


Housing Older People 


OMMUNITY groups have a responsible role 

to play in achieving satisfying housing for 
older people. Significantly, informed people con- 
cerned with the needs of senior citizens place hous- 
ing among top priority needs. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, private builders and investors, philanthropic 
organizations, and community groups increasing 
their activities in housing for the elderly. It is 
not too soon for community groups to begin think- 
ing together with much greater depth about com- 
munity planning aspects of housing for older 
people. Housing is a long-used commodity, and 
planning of housing for the aged must be in long- 
range terms. A key to sound long-range planning 
is careful and continuous analysis and evaluation 
of current experience. Experts are agreeing that 
the present stage of housing efforts for older people 
is essentially one of finding answers. 

Current learnings in the elderly field are pin- 
pointing basic values important to housing efforts. 
Housing for senior citizens increasingly reflects our 
maturing philosophy about oldsters and recognition 
of the dignity and worth of their role in community 
life. In at least one large city, housing for the 
low-income elderly is referred to as the “housing 
estate.” Many shudder to remember that housing 
for the poor elderly was once known in many 
localities as the “poorhouse.” Indeed much of this 
shelter warranted no better name! Also more widely 
agreed upon than in previous years is major em- 
phasis on the desire of older persons to live inde- 
pendently as long as possible, to have privacy and 
choice in housing, and to be located in neighbor- 
hoods near facilities having practicable relationship 
to ongoing community life. We are also gradually 
achieving a more sensible balance regarding the 
basic essential physical design features. Physical 
design aspects of housing for the aged are now 
much more in terms of older people’s needs and 
capacities. The pressing necessity for economy is 
helping us attain this balance—for, without ques- 
tion, the most formidable continuing challenge in 


housing for older people lies in bringing the cost 
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ices Workshop of the National Committee on 
Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly in 
New York City, December 10, 1959. 


of good housing within their financial reach. A 
most important, widely-accepted learning is the 
direct relationship between the reality of independ- 
ent living for many older people and provision of 
community services and supportive aids that help 
further this goal. 


Emerging Trends—Federal 

Several trends now emerging are important to 
community groups in planning housing for the 
elderly. At the federal level, the 1956 Housing 
Act set in motion a new stimulus to provide more 
housing for older people. The 1956 legislation 
extended liberal Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance for the first time to nonprofit 
groups for providing housing for the elderly—avail- 
able for both new construction and rehabilitation 
of existing housing—made single elderly low-income 
persons eligible for public housing, and authorized 
the Public Housing Administration to provide 
specially designed units for low-income older per- 
sons. 

With respect to federal mortgage insurance for 
housing the elderly to nonprofit groups, from the 
beginning FHA recognized the new program as 
distinct in socioeconomic factors from its other 
mortgage insurance operations. Recently, when the 
1959 Act replaced the 1956 mortgage insurance 
provisions for housing the elderly by adding a new 
Section 231 to the National Housing Act, the basic 
initial provisions were retained and liberalized. The 
main significance of separating out this program 
lies in the further recognition given the peculiar 
social characteristics inherent in this kind of hous- 
ing. The change strengthens the program adminis- 
tratively by sharpening the differences between the 
housing-for-the-elderly program and the regular 
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Section 207 rental housing program of mortgage 
insurance to private builders. 

By now there is firm evidence that the FHA 

program authorized m the 1956 Act is resulting in 
Se eential encouragement to traditional nonprofit 

nsors to build more housing for the elderly. It 
is significant that nonprofit groups coming in under 
the program are providing housing of much greater 
variety and more imaginatively designed than pre- 
viously. FHA reports that in its 25 years of exist- 
ence, it has never had so many kinds of housing 
under one program—housekeeping and non-house- 
keeping units in one-story and high-rise designs for 
independent living, including sales and rental hous- 
ing in rural areas and on urban sites. 

Another significant result is that increasingly new 
nonprofit groups are being stimulated to provide 
housing for older people for the first time. One 
newcomer is Church Homes, Inc.—four local Con- 
gregational Churches in Hartford, Connecticut— 
that built 20 low-cost garden-type efficiency apart- 
ments on a One of the positive 
community planning values of this example lies 
in the joint participation of the local bank president, 
officials of the Connecticut Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and builders and contractors as well as church 
and other civic leaders in trying to hold down 
costs, in working through the intricacies of financ- 
ing, and ultimately in providing good, standard 
housing with rentals low enough to serve older 
people. 

Another example where community forces are 
co-operating to undertake housing jointly is New 
York Mills, Minnesota. Here a project known as 
New York Mills Elders’ Home was initiated by 
several civic organizations. The project will accom- 
modate 62 residents in 34 non-housekeeping units 
in a garden-type structure. It is sponsored through 
Elders’ Home Inc., a nonprofit organization, and 
by the Apostolic Lutheran Church of New York 
Mills with the support of other local churches and 
community groups. The role played by community 
groups was to stimulate, initiate, he Ip plan, and 
develop the project. Community co-operation re- 
sulted in FHA’s insuring a mortgage of $385,000. 

As newcomers enter the field of providing hous- 
ing for the elderly, community groups have an 
important planning role to play. They can bring 
into orbit necessary skills and knowledge about 
older people and their housing needs, weld com- 
munity forces together in joint ventures, and help 
make sure that housing efforts are followed up with 
the community's continuing interest so that they 
successfully serve their purposes. 


close-in site. 
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There is also evidence that FHA aids to non- 
profit groups have helped further the private build- 
er's awareness of the new housing market for older 
people. Prior to the 1959 Act, private builders 
called for “Federal legislation to spell out more 
completely the role of the builder in this area of 
home building.” The 1959 Housing Act authorized 
FHA mortgage insurance for the first time to 
private profit builders for providing housing for 
elderly persons. The concern of private builders 
with the social aspects of this kind of housing 
market is worth mention. One experienced builder 
states that the market for older persons must meet 
their “living needs”; . . . must give “older residents 
a ‘sense of being wanted’ and, at the same time, 
provide them with ‘opportunity for contributing 
something of value . . .. to the neighborhood over 
and above their purchasing power.” 

FHA’s program of housing for the elderly is 
netting substantial results. As of December 31, 
1959, 75 applications to FHA covering 8,693 dwell- 
ing units had been received; 54 commitments for 
5,745 dwelling units had been issued; and 32 
mortgages providing 3,724 units had been insured, 
amounting to $32,960,500. In size, the projects range 
from 12 dwelling units to 552, and in cost, from 
$75,000 to nearly $4,000,000. 

Housing for the low-income elderly in the public 
low-rent program is likewise moving forward. On 
December 31, 1959, there were 13,458 public hous- 
ing units for older people at one or another stage 
of development in 114 communities throughout the 
country; 681 units were completed, 1,325 were 
under construction, and 10,174 were under annual 
contributions contracts. 

In public housing—as in the FHA program—the 
current status is one of learning and experimenta- 
tion. Public housing likewise is providing greater 
variety in design, with units in multi-story build- 
ings, low- -type one-story structures, row houses, 
duplexes and triplexes. Some elderly live in units 
interspersed with those for younger families, some 
in separate wings, and still others in separate build- 
ings. 

San Francisco is among the communities planning 
units in small concentrations throughout the city 
in an attempt to permit elderly people to remain 
in their old neighborhoods. In San Francisco's 
Ping Yuen extension, its architects were aware that 
elderly Chinese couples and individuals would pre- 
fer to remain in Chinatown in virtually impossible 
housing conditions rather than to be moved to low- 
rent accommodations in another part of the city. 
The Ping Yuen extension is incorporating design 
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features in keeping with the cultural background 
of the Chinese. 

An increasing number of local housing authorities 
are calling upon community groups and citizen 
leaders for advice and consultation in planning 
public low-rent housing for older people. Cleveland 
and San Antonio are well known examples of com- 
munity involvement where planning of housing by 
the Authority and planning of other related com- 
munity services by civic, welfare, and community 
groups went forward simultaneously. 

In addition to providing housing for the low- 
income elderly, some local housing authorities are 
participating in a civic sense in community-wide 
conferences on housing and other related needs of 
the elderly. For example, in Columbus, Ohio, the 
Columbus Metropolitan Housing Authority, in 
collaboration with the United Community Council, 
co-operated in a conference to take “an inventory 
of local progress to date and an honest look at the 
problems . . . for a broader understanding of the 
future.” Both private and public housing needs of 
the elderly were considered. Health, recreation, 
and social service needs of older people were also 
an important part of the agenda in the Columbus 
conference. 


Emerging State Trends 


Significant experiences for community group 
planning are also gradually emerging at the state 
level. Although only a few states have passed 
legislation dealing with housing for older persons, 
state legislative activity is beginning to acceler- 
ate. 

In terms of what we now have in state aid for 
housing senior citizens, Massachusetts and New 
York are, of course, the pioneers. Connecticut, 
Colorado, North Dakota, Vermont, and Haw iii 
have followed by enacting state legislation to help 
secure needed housing for the elderly in one way 
or another. State laws in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut authorize aid solely for housing the low- 
income elderly. New York housing aids apply to 
the low- and moderate-income elderly. Colorado's 
law is geared to meeting housing needs of the 
middle-income elderly. Hawaii's law directs its 
Department of Public Welfare “to develop private 
home facilities and place present and future in- 
mates of old folks’ homes in private homes as such 
facilities are developed.” North Dakota’s law makes 
loans available to counties and nonprofit corpora- 
tions for nursing homes and homes for the aged and 
infirm, or combinations of these two. 

Even though current state experience in housing 
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for older people is fragmentary, some of it is sig- 
nificant. 

Massachusetts, for example, appears to have ac. 
complished an excellent job in translating the cold, 
legal terminology of a law into operations of 
human warmth and understanding of the older 
people to be served by the law. This indeed is no 
small accomplishment! Early in the basic operating 
guide, “Standards of Design, Housing for the 
Elderly,” Massachusetts characterized its older 
citizens as “our friends, neighbors, and acquaint- 
ances.” To read parts of this publication is to feel 
as if one has had a conversation with an elderly 
relative, with talk about friends, happenings at the 
neighborhood store, and other enjoyable subjects 
that old folks like to discuss. The Massachusetts 
manual emphasizes there is no such thing as a 
“statistic” person, nor is there such a thing as a 
typical city or town . . . and further that housing 
objectives can be achieved only by planning each 
individual project accordingly, with flexibility and 
ingenuity being “of the essence.” 

Throughout the Massachusetts guide, one visual- 
izes the older people—many older people—who will 
live in the housing built by Massachusetts for its 
low-income elderly. The older person’s attachment 
to a familiar neighborhood is stressed. Oppor- 
tunities to form friends, physical design in terms of 
livability, and other basic standards are treated in 
human as well as technical terms. The Massa- 
chusetts approach is significant because effective 
housing for the elderly—perhaps more than for 
any other segment of the population—must essen- 
tially be based on understanding of older people. 

For many years New York State has engaged 
in a great array of activities related to the elderly 
field. The Desmond Committee accomplished much 
in keeping the needs of older people constantly be- 
fore citizens of the state. Both public and private 
agencies in New York have continuously added to 
the experience and literature in housing the elderly. 
As indicative of a most needed kind of information 
in the field of housing for the elderly, let me cite 
one publication issued by New York in December 
1958, entitled “How to Provide Housing Which the 
Elderly Can Afford.” The preface to the manual 
states that the New York State Division of Housing 
felt it would be “exceedingly useful to illustrate 
how an organization, a social-minded group or a 
private entrepreneur could take advantage of exist- 
ing government housing programs to help solve 
the problem. . . .” In addition to information about 
federal and state financial assistance, the manual 
deals with the whole gamut of complexities in 
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undertaking housing for older people, including 
long-term financing, equity capital, site selection, 
architectural design, and management aspects in 
the operation of a project. Community groups can 
do much to help stimulate preparation of this type 
of informational material. It is needed as a basic 
working tool to help the community's forces under- 
stand what is involved in providing housing for 
oldsters, and provide needed “know how.” Such 
information can also serve as a useful medium for 
creating broad community understanding of objec- 
tives and standards. 

Another state development important to planning 
by community groups concerns state commissions 
established in recent years to study the needs of 
older people. Housing of older people is already 
within the scope of their over-all functions, espe- 
cially in connection with preparation for the 1961 
White House Conference on Aging. These begin- 
ning state movements call for effective participation 
by community groups so that our best current 
experience is reflected in state activity. 


Local Community Group Planning 

At the local level, community groups face many 
concrete planning challenges. Not enough over-all 
planning, either in breadth or depth, in the housing 
of older people is going forward in local communi- 
ties. Even though some emerging experiences are 
significant, the local community picture is fragmen- 
tary. Encouraging is the formation of local com- 
munity-wide committees dealing with older people’s 
needs under the sponsorship of health and welfare 
councils, municipal bodies, public welfare and 
health departments or other similar auspices. These 
obviously provide useful organizational framework 
for broad community planning in housing for older 
people—just as they do for other important activities 
to meet the needs of senior citizens. Community 
groups can help widen local housing concepts, can 
assist in establishing over-all community goals and 
objectives in housing for the elderly, can stimulate 
and encourage practical measures for providing 
housing, and can help establish priorities for steps 
that should come first. This challenge calls for 
imagination as well as knowledge. All too often, 
for instance, we think only in terms of new housing 
construction, and overlook fruitful opportunities 
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for better use of existing dwellings to serve the 
housing needs of oldsters. Even though rehabilita- 
tion of housing for older people would require 
both wisdom and care, this is not ample reason for 
neglecting a useful resource. Well-rounded com- 
munity effort to improve living arrangements for 
older persons inevitably involves many varying 
housing approaches. It means gruelling effort to 
get housing costs within reach of the elderly. More- 
over, sound community planning of housing for 
older people is closely related to and goes hand-in- 
hand with planning for other social needs. 

To make progress in undertaking the over-all 
community planning job, broad studies undertaken 
by community-wide bodies can provide needed 
long-range direction in local efforts for housing for 
the elderly. Such a study was made in Philadelphia 
in 1958 by a Committee on Housing for Older 
People. The Committee was organized and spon- 
sored jointly by the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion and the Division on the Aging of the Health 
and Welfare Council. In a report entitled “Toward 
Independent Living for Older People,” the Com- 
mittee hammered out Philadelphia’s philosophy and 
objectives, and provided concrete data and guide- 
lines covering the gamut of varied approaches for 
housing the elderly. Significantly, while one section 
of the Committee went forward with housing 
studies, the second section assessed with equal 
scope the need for community services. The need 
for ancillary services was given basic consideration 
and the report called for “housekeeper and home- 
maker services, and preventive and protective serv- 
ices” as going hand-in-hand with the planning of 
housing for older people. The resulting recommen- 
dations in the housing and services fields were 
soundly intertwined and related. A most significant 
aspect of this Report is that it represented the con- 
certed thinking of the locality’s own citizens from 
many walks of civic life. 

Current broad trends in housing for the elderly 
represent largely “beginning” steps. There are 
many unresolved problems. Effective community 
group planning will be a master key in unlocking 
solutions to these problems. The challenge is to 
make sure that this master key is fully and well 
used because it can mean better housing for our 
older citizens. 


Filmstrip on Home Economics 
The Pillsbury Company, in co-operation with the American Home Economics 
Association, is preparing a filmstrip on home economics which will be directed 
to school administrators, parents, and civic groups, as well as to students 


themselves. 





The Place of Clothing Construction 
in the College Program 


ITH the current emphasis on science and 

mathematics at both the high school and 
college level, the value of teaching home economics 
is being seriously questioned. The teaching of 
clothing construction at the college level is one 
aspect of home economics that is being criticized 
both from without and within the field. The criti- 
cisms concern themselves with the contention that 
courses in clothing construction are skill courses; 
they belong in a trade school. With the wealth of 
medium-priced, mass-produced clothing available 
and the fairly high income of many families, there 
is no longer an economic need for the mother to 
make the clothing for the family. 

Should we then be teaching courses in clothing 
construction at the college level and, if we do 
teach such courses, what should be the emphasis 
and what changes if any should we be making to 
adjust to current social trends? 

Skill is involved in any course in clothing con- 
struction; of this there is no question. However, 
the emphasis does not have to be on skill alone. 
Skill is involved in courses in many other fields. 
We have to master the basic skills in our fields 
before we can use them to advance knowledge and 
be creative. 


Emphasize Basic Principles 


Basic principles also exist in clothing construc- 
tion, and the information can and should be taught 
from this standpoint. These basic principles are 
often borrowed from some other discipline as the 
field of home economics is an applied one. For 
example, the matter of what to do with fabric in 
handling inward and outward curves is based on a 
principle of physics. 

Decisions have to be made in learning to sew, 
decisions that affect the final product. These de- 
cisions should be made by the student after she 
has acquired enough information so that she has a 
basis for decision. 

It is true that sewing for the family is no longer 
an economic necessity for many families. However, 
with the increased use of automation in industry 
and the prevalence of so much mechanical equip- 
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ment in the home, the homemaker can and often 
does use sewing as a creative outlet for herself. 


Value for Professional Work 


For those who wish to find their professional 
work in the area of textiles and clothing, an under. 
standing of the principles of clothing construction 
and some degree of skill in applying the principles 
to the making of clothes is important. The person 
who wants to design must know the structural lines 
essential to well-fitting clothes. She 
whether a certain design feature can be incorpo- 
rated into the construction of a dress. The girl who 
goes into retailing or merchandising doesn’t have 
to understand how to make clothes to be successful, 
but this understanding would be of value and help 
to her. 

It may seem somewhat farfetched to say that 
this information is of value to the girl planning to 
do textile research. Textile research in home eco- 
nomics differs or should differ from that done by 
industry in its interest in the family and the con- 
sumer and not the promotion of any one product. 
An understanding of how clothes are made and 
how to make them should help a textile research 
person do research that has a useful application. 
She may be doing research on fibers and fabrics, 
but these fibers and fabrics eventually end up in 
clothes or household textile items, and an under- 
standing of how clothes are made should help a 
textile research person keep in mind the end prod- 
uct of her work. 

Any person planning to teach textiles 
ing in high school, in extension and adult educa- 
tion, or at the college level needs to understand and 
be able to use the basic principles of clothing 
construction. 


must know 


and cloth- 


How Should We Teach? 


To me the problem is not whether or not we 
should be teaching clothing construction in college 
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but how should we be teaching it, how much 
emphasis should it receive in the total program, 
and what changes we should be making. Let's 
stop apologizing for teaching clothing construction 
in college; let’s stop being on the defensive about 
it. Let’s be constructive; let’s think through how 
we are teaching this subject matter, how should we 
be teaching it, and how does this one aspect fit 
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firmly woven fabric from a simple pattern and, 
what’s more, perhaps she could teach a high school 
class better because she had been allowed to make 
mistakes and live with them. At least let's recog- 
nize that there is a happy medium. 

Perhaps one of our biggest problems is that we 
haven't adjusted the emphasis on construction with 
social changes that have taken place. Every home 


= into the total program of textiles and clothing. economist does not have to know how to sew; 

i Already I have said that I think the emphasis _ every textiles and clothing graduate doesn’t have 

a should be on teaching basic principles and their to have all our courses in clothing construction. 
application. This means that wherever the student How many courses in clothing construction 
meets the principle she can apply it, not that she is should we have? If we teach by basic principles, 
just learning something by rote and not like the do we need a course in the making of children’s 

= student who once said to me when I asked her clothing in addition to a beginning course? How 
how we had treated a corner on the collar that had much credit should it be possible to earn in cloth- 
been used in a demonstration, “Oh, but that ing construction at the graduate level? Should the 
wasn't my collar.” emphasis here be on using the skills learned in a 

nal For too long I think we have been concerned few basic undergraduate courses to be creative 

far too much with the finished product. The girl through the medium of flat pattern designing or 

a has to come out with a good-looking product, a draping? Should the approach at the graduate 

les wearable garment. The fact that she may not wear __ level, perhaps, be more experimental, using the 

me the garment and may forever hate sewing because __ techniques of flat pattern and draping in working 

- she had to rip so much is unimportant. She has an with new fabrics to produce attractive garments. 

"y acceptable finished product. The answers to these questions, to a great extent, 

- Let’s think more about how much a girl learns __ lie within ourselves. We must each look at our 

ho from mistakes she makes. If sometime she can’t program in our own school. In light of current 

Wa wear the skirt she made but realizes she should economic, sociological, and psychological trends we 

al never have chosen an uneven plaid in that difficult must give clothing construction its rightful place 

ip fabric with those tricky pockets, then perhaps she along with the other phases of textiles and clothing 
has learned a great deal. Perhaps now she could _ that are essential to a good, sound academic pro- 

- fairly easily make a wearable skirt from a plain, gram. 

0- 

ny 

n- Dean Budewig Replies to an Editor 

t. The following excerpts are from a column written by Dean Caroline Budewig 

d of the School of Home Economics, North Dakota Agricultural College, and 

h published in The Fargo Forum-Moorhead News, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Cn . the editor could not have understood the purposes and value of home economics when 

7 he listed it as a subject to be included in the curriculum of only those boys and girls of 

- less than college caliber, “for those who will become homemakers” 

x As a matter of fact, nearly all boys and girls eventually become homemakers, whether 

a they are of “college caliber” or less intellectually endowed. 

|. That our young people are ready for and desperately in need of education for home and 


family living is in evidence on every hand. The early age at which they marry . . . , the 
high divorce rate among this group, and the figures on delinquency among adolescents 
from homes traditionally considered “good,” all these give reason for concern among those 
- of us in professions which deal with the human welfare. 

Could education for home and family living under such conditions possibly be considered 
a frill or for the less academically talented student only? . . . 

If we expect our young people to make the kinds of homes that will preserve and enrich 
our culture and be a place for the fulfillment of the deepest psychological and spiritual 
needs of family members, the kinds of homes from which will emerge citizens of sturdy 
mind and character for the building of a constructive freedom for tomorrow's world, then 

P we as responsible people in our community must help them, I think, to achieve the intellec- 
, tual and spiritual insight as well as the skills they will need for the job. 





Popularizing the Food Additive Story 


MERICANS have access to the most abun- 
dant, wholesome, and dependable food sup- 
ply in the world, despite occasional headlines to the 
contrary. Modern food processing methods, par- 
ticularly those involving the use of chemical addi- 
tives, are a common focus of criticism, perhaps 
because their role is poorly understood. Questions 
from both professional home economists and the 
lay public indicated to us a need for removing 
some of the mystery from food additives and for 
explaining controls which govern food safety, in- 
cluding the 1958 Food Additives Amendment to 
the Pure Food Law. The purpose of this article 
is to report our attempt at popularizing the food 
additive story as a presentation by the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity during Farm and Home Week in March 
1959. Perhaps others will find some of our methods 
helpful in their situations. 

The “specialists” had to educate themselves first. 
While a great deal of information is available on 
food additives, much of it appears in other than 
traditional sources. Some came from technical 
journals, but an equal amount was obtained from 
correspondence with manufacturers and with 
officials of the Food and Drug Administration. 

“It’s on the Label . . . What Does It Mean?” 
seemed a good title for a lecture which began with 
some general comments on our current “do-it- 
yourself” attitude toward everything except food 
and our resulting dependence on the food processor; 
the food processor's stake, as well as the consumer’s, 
in food safety—if only because it is good business 
to make and sell a wholesome product; the chemical 
nature of all matter and some of the more familiar 
chemicals commonly added in the kitchen (vinegar 
sounds harmless, but a solution of acetic acid has 
a suspicious note; even sodium chloride sounds 
more formidable than salt). 


Functions of Food Additives 


Visual aids used and audience participation. We 
let the audience express the functions of food addi- 
tives by asking what consumers demand in a loaf 
of bread. They evidenced the desire for a loaf 
which “is attractive in color,” “tastes good,” “stays 
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fresh” as indicated by softness, “doesn’t mold easily,” 
and one which “is good for the family.” As each 
quality was mentioned, it was listed on a magnet 
board as one of the reasons for the use of chemical 
additives: 
¢ To add color or to prevent color change 
© To add or improve flavor 
¢ To improve product performance and give de- 
pendability 
¢ To preserve 
© To enhance nutritive value 
Slides, showing pertinent sections of typical food 
labels, were the major visual aids with a few actual 
labels to be read by the audience. Choosing rep- 
resentative foods and food labels from the hundreds 
of items available presented something of a prob- 
lem. We finally selected foods which seemed to be 
typical from groups such as breads and cereals, 
fats and oils, prepared foods and mixes, and from 
specialty items, such as dietetic foods. As the food 
labels were read and slides shown during the talk, 
each chemical additive mentioned was listed on 
the magnet board under the appropriate function. 
In the program, legislation which safeguards 
the American food supply was also itemized on the 
magnet board: 
© 1908 Meat Inspection Act 
¢ 1938 Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(which supplanted the former Food and Drug 
Act, effective since 1907 ) 
e 1958 Food Additives Amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
The progress of the talk is best illustrated by 
indicating the points which were developed in 
regard to each food group. 


Breads and Cereals 


Enriched white bread. Most bread labels give 
little indication of the chemicals used in processing, 
because the usual white, whole wheat, and rye 
breads are covered by federal standards. These 
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standards, which have been in effect since 1952 
and are under the jurisdiction of the Food and 
Drug Administration, list the many materials which 
the baker is permitted to add without specific label 
mention. Enrichment of white bread is not included 
in the federal standards; neither is the use of pro- 
pionates to retard the growth of mold and rope 
microorganisms. Hence, enriched and sodium pro- 

ionate added to retard spoilage were the only 
words indicating additives listed on the ordinary 
bread label. Propionates occur naturally in many 
foods, although usually in too small amounts to 
have any effect on mold growth. Well-aged Swiss 
cheese, however, rarely molds because it contains 
almost 1 per cent propionate. 

Both enrichment and the use of mold inhibitors 
are of distinct advantage to the consumer. 

Specialty breads. Standards have not been set 
for specialty breads, such as breads sold for special 
diet purposes. Labels on these breads, therefore, 
must list all ingredients. Interestingly, many of » 
additives used in special bread are pe ‘mitted 
optional ingredients and, as such, need not be men- 
tioned on the label of an ordinary white loaf. This 
was illustrated by monoglycerides and monocalcium 
phosphate, w hich were listed as ingredients of the 
special-diet bread used in the talk. Monoglycerides 
are commonly used to contribute to the softness of 
bread. Monocalcium phosphate has several pos- 
sible functions: it acts as a dough conditioner to 
produce a springy bread dough which will handle 
easily in cutting machines; it can function as a 
mold inhibitor; as a source of calcium, it can make 
some contribution to nutritive value. 

Another additive mentioned as an ingredient of 
the special bread was monosodium glutamate 
(MSG) added to enhance flavor. Since MSG was 
relatively familiar to the audience, we used it to 
illustrate the way in which chemical compounds 
are named. Later in the program, hydrolyzed plant 
protein was indicated as a crude form of MSG. 
Manufacturers oftéh use a combination of the two 
ingredients in order to make available a reasonably 
priced product. 

Fats and Oils 

Major emphasis was placed on fats because of the 
present consumer interest in this food group. Ex- 
amples of the common cooking and table fats illus- 
trated were a yellow hydrogenated shortening made 
from a combination of animal and vegetable fats, a 
hydrogenated shortening made from vegetable fats, 
a vegetable oil, a lard, and a margarine. 

Consumers demand fats which resist rancidity. 
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Vegetable fats contain a sufficient amount of natural 
antioxidants (tocopherols) to delay oxidative ran- 
cidity; meat fats require a food additive (an oxygen 
interceptor) to produce a fat which stores well. 
Consumers also expect certain performance charac- 
teristics such as easy handling and good perform- 
ance with quick-mixing methods. These perform- 
ance characteristics are improved by the use of 
monoglycerides and diglycerides as additives in 
solid shortenings. Consumers occasionally want a 
colored fat and may wish some added _ nutritive 
value. Both color and additional nutritive value 
often require the use of additives. 

We chose labels which provided information 
illustrating these general statements regarding fat 
processing. 

Combination animal-vegetable shortening with 
added color. A typical label read “Made from 
vegetable oils and meat fats; with monoglycerides 
and diglycerides added; oxygen interceptor added 
to improve stability; artificially colored with caro- 
tene.” 

Monoglycerides and diglycerides, oxygen inter- 
ceptor, and carotene were discussed. In fats, mono- 
glycerides and diglycerides function as _ surface- 
active agents to spread fats evenly and permit 
thorough blending even with quick-mixing methods. 
We elaborated on the discussion of monoglycerides 
and diglycerides to show that many unfamiliar 
chemical additives are relatives of very 
familiar compounds. Monoglycerides and diglycer- 
ides, for example, are just a chemical step away 
from fats, or triglycerides. This relationship was 
illustrated simply by drawing a large E to repre- 
sent glycerol with the horizontal lines representing 
the “arms” of glycerol which may, or may not, 
combine with fatty acids. When all three of these 
“arms” combine with fatty acids, the resulting com- 
pound is a triglyceride, or a fat; when only one 
or two of them attach a fatty acid, the re sult is, 
respectively, a monoglyceride or diglyceride. 

To visualize the action of surface-active agents, 
like monoglycerides, a pure monoglyceride was 
added to one of two flasks of colored water plus 
oil. After the two flasks were shaken, the oil 
remained suspended in the one treated with mono- 
glyceride. To explain this simply, the surface-active 
agent was described as a “peacemaker,” the 
glycerol portion of the molecule being attracted to 
the water and the fatty acid portion to the oil. The 
mechanical result is an even dispersion of oil in 
the dispersing liquid. 

The reason for using an oxygen interceptor is 
that the material added will pick up oxygen, thus 
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delaying oxidative rancidity. Here, too, we went a 
little deeper into the chemical story to show how 
the reaction between a fat and oxygen produces a 
rancid flavor. Referring again to the diagrammatic 
illustration of a fat, we indicated the unsaturated 
“pick-up” places along the fatty acid chain. As 
these vulnerable spots add oxygen, parts of the 
chain break off and it is these breakdown products 
which cause a rancid flavor. Many chemicals have 
been approved as oxygen interceptors. In fact, it 
is common practice to use a combination because 
of what the chemist calls a synergistic relationship 
among many of the approved chemicals. In lay 
language, this means simply that the chemicals 
complement each other with the net result of 
increased efficiency and often reduction of the 
effective amount. Since 1957, the term oxygen 
interceptor has been permitted on labels of fats, 
rather than a listing of the individual chemicals. 
This is illustrative of a growing industry movement 
to simplify the food label terminology. 

Carotene is the coloring pigment in a variety of 
natural foods such as carrots, peaches, apricots, 
oranges. Most commercially used carotene is syn- 
thetic, but it is chemically identical to the natural 
pigment. Although carotene is a precursor of 
vitamin A, the vitamin A contribution of the shorten- 
ing would be of little significance. According to 
correspondence with the manufacturer, the amount 
present is roughly only one-half that used in 
margarine. From a practical standpoint, too, a 
cooking fat would have a relatively smaller place 
in the diet than a margarine. 

Margarine. “Minimum daily needs supplied by 
two ounces are: Vitamin A, Adult's 47%, Child's 
42%; Vitamin D, Adult’s and Child’s 62%; hard- 
ened vegetable oils (soya and cottonseed), water, 
salt, fresh and dried skim milk, mono- and diglycer- 
ides, lecithin, artificial flavor added, artificially 
colored with carotene.” 

Most of the chemical terms mentioned on this 
label were reviewed earlier but hardened and 
lecithin were newcomers. Hardened (or hydro- 
genated) oil indicates that hydrogen has been 
added to the vegetable oil to produce a solid fat. 
With some fats, the addition of hydrogen is con- 
trolled and stopped when the fat has reached a 
desired consistency. A newer method is to com- 
pletely hydrogenate the oil and then blend this 
very hard fat with some additional vegetable oil. 
The consumer has no way of knowing which method 
is used in fat manufacture. 

Lecithin acts in much the same way as mono- 
glycerides. It occurs naturally in egg yolk and is 
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responsible for the efficiency of egg yolk in emulsi- 
fying oil in mayonnaise. 


Lard, Vegetable Oils, and Solid Shortenings 


Only a few additives are mentioned on the labels of 
lard, vegetable oils, and solid vegetable shortenings, 
A question arose about the absence of label in. 
formation concerning the addition of surface-active 
agents to solid vegetable shortenings. The typical 
label on such cooking fats reads “made from hydro- 
genated vegetable oils” with no mention of the 
surface-active agents which are regularly employed 
in processing. Why should this be true when some 
shortenings carry a label indicating monoglyceride 
addition? The answer lies in the fact that two kinds 
of legislation govern labeling in shortenings. 

Lard, combination animal-vegetable shortenings, 
and margarine (because of its use as a butter sub- 
stitute) are controlled by provisions of the Meat 
Inspection Act of 1908, which is administered by 
the meat inspection division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Vegetable shortenings (which are not sold as 
alternates for butter) are controlled by provisions 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, which is administered by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The meat inspection division requires listing of 
the chemical when it is added to fat; the Food and 
Drug Administration does not. This is not a reflec- 
tion on the safety of the additive but simply an 
illustration of differences in regulations. 


Prepared Foods and Mixes 


Food faddists criticize prepared foods and mixes 
by claiming that they are full of chemical additives. 
Actually, in our grocery store survey, we found 
that prepared foods and mixes contain, for the 
most part, only those ingredients which one would 
expect. As examples: 

Biscurr mix: Enriched flour, shortening, dextrose, 
non-fat dry milk, phosphate baking powder, salt. 

Cake Mix: Sugar, cake flour, emulsified shortening, 
non-fat dry milk, baking powder, lecithin, imita- 
tion vanilla. 

Ham portpie: Water, chopped ham, green peppers, 
mushrooms, starch, beef fat, celery, red peppers, 
non-fat dry milk solids, sugar, spice, monosodium 
glutamate, and soya lecithin. 

The discussion also brought out that all ingredi- 
ents are listed in the order of their relative promi- 
nence in the product. Thus cake mix contains more 
sugar than cake flour by weight. 
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In a few of the illustrative foods, some less 
familiar chemicals were mentioned. One example 
was instant potato flakes. Rather a long list of 
ingredients appeared on the label, yet each could 
be explained within the limits of the discussion 
already presented: 

Glycerol mono palmitate, a specific monoglyceride, 
insures proper blending of the vegetable oil used 
as part of the potato flake process. 

Sodium sulfite and a combination of four syner- 
gistic antioxidants protect the color and flavor of 
the potatoes. 

Propylene glycol, a moisturizing agent, assists in 
rapid rehydration of the flakes. 


Specialty Foods 

In contrast to common prepared foods, dietetic 
foods often contain many unfamiliar ingredients as, 
for example, sorbitol, mannitol, and gum arabic in 
a low-calorie candy. Some ingredients have a 
degree of familiarity as was illustrated by a dietetic 
gelatin dessert. Citric acid, employed here as a 
flavoring agent, is easily recognized as a constitutent 
of citrus fruits; sodium cyclamate and saccharin are 
well-known artificial sweetening agents. 


Safeguards for the American Food Supply 

The prime objective of the program was to leave 
the audience with a feeling of confidence in the 
American food supply as well as a better under- 
standing of the role of additives and the reasons for 
legislation relating to their use. An explanation of 
the Food Additives Amendment of 1958 was the 
vehicle toward this end. 

The original Pure Food and Drug Act prohibited 
the sale of any food containing a harmful ingredi- 
ent, but the FDA had to prove an additive harmful, 
if such were the case. FDA responsibility for proof 
of harm was impractical because of limited facili- 
ties and manpower to do the necessary testing. It 
would be unfair to imply that manufacturers were 
indiscriminately using additives at the expense of 
public health. Indeed, the great majority have 
expended thousands of dollars in conscientiously 
pretesting additives. Yet the law did not compel 
them to do so. This was patently a loose arrange- 
ment. 

The most important change in the 1958 Amend- 
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ment was the shift of the burden of proof from 
the FDA to the manufacturer. In addition, no ma- 
terial shown to be carcinogenic in any degree with 
any living species can be used in food. This new 
law, which became effective in March 1959, should 
assure the public that the utmost is being done to 
protect the safety of the American food supply. 
We should be wary of those who refer to this legis- 
lation to suggest that manufacturers have been 
supplying questionable foods on a wholesale scale 
in the immediate past. As knowledge increases, we 
may expect some changes in current practice. 

Any reasonable person will admit that nowhere 
in the world can we find a food supply which is as 
varied, wholesome, convenient, and palatable as 
that available in America. Dietary diseases in this 
country are almost nonexistent; life expectancy has 
increased. 


In Retrospect 


As always, one would make some changes for a 
repeat presentation. We have, in fact, made some 
adaptations of the program for succeeding lay audi- 
ences. A major fault was overemphasis on the 
chemical terms used on food labels. This was good 
for a small portion of the audience and helped them 
toward understanding the reasons for food addi- 
tives. A great majority, however, were slow to com- 
prehend the actual words due in part to the 
prominence given them by the large lettering used 
to make them visible on the magnet board. The 
simple expedient of reducing the size of this letter- 
ing, thus emphasizing the function rather than the 
additive, has seemed to keep the audience focused 
on the central theme. 

Some of the material is currently being adapted 
for television. Here the slides have some limita- 
tions, and we are using actual foods. The additives 
will be read from the labels only as necessary to 
emphasize function. 

The chemical additive story is certainly a head- 
line issue today. The home economist has an im- 
portant role in providing consumers with the kind 
of education that will help them to understand the 
problems involved in making available a varied 
food supply and to appreciate the role of food 
additives in producing a wide variety of processed 


foods. 


NRC Publication on Carcinogenic Hazards 
rablems in the Evaluation of Carcinogenic Hazards from Use of Food Addi- 
‘ives is the title of Publication 749 of the National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. Publication date was Decem- 


ber 1959. Price $1. 








Our 5lst 
Annual Meeting 


Today and in the Future: 


ENVER, city of vitality and youth, is an 
appropriate scene for the fifty-first annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation. At this annual meeting, we mark the first 
milestone in a new half-century and the first year 
of progress toward the New Directions pointed out 
by the AHEA’s committee on philosophy and objec- 
tives. 

How great our new-directions progress has been 
will be traced by Irma Ayers in the keynote address 
for the meeting. Dr. Ayers is dean of the School 
of Home Economics at the University of Delaware, 
a position she has held since 1948. Her annual 
meeting address will be a first progress report on 
New Directions in Action. 

Winona Morgan will survey the implications for 
home economics and home economists of the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. Dr. 
Morgan, chairman of the AHEA family relations 
and child development section, is head of the de- 
partment of child development and family relation- 
ships in the College of Home Economics at the 
Pennsylvania State University. 

At the general session open to the Denver public 
on Wednesday evening, George V. Allen, director 
of the United States Information Agency, will give 
the address of the evening on “International Aware- 
ness—The Age of Interdependence.” Mr. Allen is 
one of this country’s senior career diplomats, having 
served in the Foreign Service of the United States 
since 1930. His assignments have been in Jamaica, 
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New Directions in Action 
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Winona Morgan 


Shanghai, Greece, Egypt, Iran, India, Nepal, and 
Yugoslavia. He has participated in a number of 
international conferences and served as co-ordinator 
of the American National Exhibition in Moscow 
in 1959. 

On Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, general 
sessions will be devoted to new explorations and a 
look ahead in seven areas of home economics— 
nutrition, education, management, housing, cloth- 
ing, foods, and interpersonal relations. 

Speakers on the new explorations topics are to 
be Mrs. Agnes Fay Morgan, nutrition; Edna P. 
Amidon, education; Mrs. Elizabeth Crandall, man- 
agement; Glenn Beyer, housing; Margaret Warning, 
clothing; Pauline Paul, foods; and William Martin, 
interpersonal relations. Marilyn Horn, a mem- 
ber of the program planning committee. for the 
annual meeting, will moderate the Thursday after- 
noon symposium. More about these meetings in 
next month’s JOURNAL. 

The Friday morning general session is to feature 
a topic of great immediate concern for all members 
of the Association—the interpretation of home 
economics to the public—and a look ahead as the 
close of the 1960 annual meeting. 

Laura Lane, associate editor on the staff of the 
Farmer's Wife magazine within the Farm Journal, 
will speak on the more effective interpretation of 
our profession to the public. Miss Lane is a former 
extension editor, who was in charge of both agri- 
cultural and home economics information at Texas 
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Bradford Bachrach 


Laura Lane 


General sessions speakers for the 1960 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in Denver, June 28 to July 1, will 





Floride Moore 
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George V. Allen 


discuss public relations, professional and international concerns. 


A. and M. College and has received several awards 
for journalism and for contributions to rural life. 

Floride Moore, head of the department of home 
and family life at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, speaking on “A Look Ahead,” will point 
to next steps in carrying forward new directions 
and new explorations. Before coming to her pres- 
ent position at Teachers College, Dr. Moore was 
head of home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Colorado Night 
A warm, typical Western welcome and _ get- 
acquainted party is in store for Tuesday evening. 


Assembly of Delegates 


The Association’s large governing body, which 
last year replaced the former general business meet- 
ing and the council meeting, will meet twice during 
the annual meeting—on Wednesday morning and 
on Thursday morning. The two meetings have been 
scheduled to allow time for consideration of the 
questions that will come to the assembly for vote. 
One of these will be the adoption of a program of 
work for the Association for the next two years. 
Others will be decisions regarding the Association’s 
public relations program and a vote on the pro- 
posed revisions of the AHEA bylaws, published in 
the March JournaL. The assembly of delegates will 
also adopt a budget and a legislative program for 
the Association for the coming year. 


Exhibits 

As usual, an extensive array of exhibits of prod- 
ucts and services of professional value to home 
economists will accompany the annual meeting. 
Wednesday afternoon has been left free of meet- 
ings so that everyone attending the annual meeting 
will have an opportunity to spend a large block of 
time visiting the exhibits. 


Professional Trips 


Friday afternoon is to include professional trips 
which will g give visiting home economists an oppor- 
tunity to visit a few of Denver's many unusual pro- 
fessional institutions and attractions. 


Advance Meetings 

Extension Service section, Denver and Fort Collins, 
June 27 

Home Economists in Business section, Denver, 
June 25-27. 

Rehabilitation Workshop, Denver, June 25-27, spon- 
sored by the AHEA, the American Dietetic Associ- 
ation, and the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. See also March JourNAL. 


National Catholic Council on Home Economics. 
See page 335. 


Institution Administration Workshop on Improving 
Food Service to Children’s Institutions, Denver, 
June 23. 








« Annual Meeting 


American Home Economies Association 


Denver, Colorado—June 28-July 1, 1960 bsi® 





Monday 


June 27 9 to 12 Executive board meeting (Board 12:30 to 3:30 Joint luncheon and meeting of | 
also meets June 25 and 26) executive board and state pres. | 
‘ » 2 idents’ and councilors’ unit 
pyt- ce Sarpeme and councilors 6:30 to 8 Special meetings of AHEA com | 
mittee and section officers o | 
12 to 8 Registration committees 
Denver-Hilton Hotel 7:30 to 10 College clubs mixer 


Tuesday | 


June 28 8 to 4 Registration 2 to 4 General subject-matter session | 
Auditorium New Explorations in Nutrition 
10 to 12 Gencral opening session Acnes Fay Morcan 
Challenges New Explorations in Home 
New Directions in Action Economics Education ' 
InMa AYERS Epna P. AMIDON 
Implications of the White 8:00 Colorado Night | 


House Conference for 
Home Economics 
Winona L. Morcan 


Wednesday 


June 29 8:30 to 10 Assembly of delegates 8:00 General session (open to the | 





ublic ) 
10:30 to 12:30 Subject-matter section meetings international Awareness — The 
Age of Interdependence 
12:30 to 5 Visit exhibits Georce V. ALLEN 
Thursday E> 
June 30 8:30 to 10 Assembly of delegates Housing 
GLENN BEYER 
10:30 to 12:30 Professional section meetings Clothing (from economic, s0- 
cial, and psychological stand- 
2 to 4 General subject-matter session point ) 
New Explorations in Manage- MarcGaRET WARNING 
ment Foods 
EvizaBetH W. CRANDALL PAULINE PauL 
Interpersonal Relations in Fam- 
Symposium: Future Explora- ily Life 
tions in Home Economics WituiaM E. Martin 
Marityn Horn, Moderator Evening Program not completed 
Frid. | 
riday ; 
July 1 8:30 to 10 Visit exhibits 2 to 4 Professional trips 
10 to 12 General session 2 to 4 State presidents’ and councilors 
Interpretation of Home Eco- unit a 
nomics to the Public 
Laura LANE 2 to 5 Executive board meeting 
A Look Ahead 
FLornme Moore 7:30 to 10 Executive board meeting 
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Colorado 
Vacation Spots 


fe ES oi 


Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau photo by Charles E. Grover 


Above, riders rest their horses at Snowmass Lake, with 
Hagerman Peak towering in the distance, in the rugged 
Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness of Western Colorado 


Echo Lake, one of Colorado's 
many crystal-clear lakes formed 
by melting snows, on the way 
to the top of Mount Evans—a 
one-day trip from Denver in the 
Mountain Parks Area 


Colorado Visitors Bureau photo 
by Otto Roach 
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Denver Hospitality Center photo by Charles E. Grover 


Pikes Peak—from the Garden of the Gods, Colorado 
Springs. The Peak (14,110 feet above sea level) was dis- 
covered in 1806 by Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike. Dur- 
ing the gold rush of 1859, Pikes Peak was the landmark 
that guided an army of prospectors westward. Thousands 
of wagons crossed the plains, their canvas covers bear- 
ing the crudely lettered inscription, “Pikes Peak or 
Bust!” Automobile races to the summit are held an- 
nually and draw large crowds that line the upper 


reaches 


Participants drive standard cars and exhibit 


great skill 


























Frozen Fillings for Quick Lemon Meringue Pies 


O take from the freezer, thaw, and serve a 

lemon meringue pie is still an unfulfilled 
dream of a busy homemaker because when thawed, 
the filling breaks down, has a spongy texture, and 
the crust soaks up the liquid which seeps out. 
Frozen pastry, when stored as sheets of rolled dough 
and thawed and shaped into the pie pan while the 
oven is heating, is ready for baking as soon as the 
oven is hot. Thus, the question is: Can the lemon 
filling and egg whites for the meringue be frozen 
separately and then be thawed and ready for the 
completion of the pie as soon as the shell is baked? 
If this were so, the pie fillings could be made and 
frozen when the homemaker had spare time, and 
the pie could be completed quickly when time was 
at a premium. 

To find the answer to the above question, experi- 
ments with frozen lemon pie filling packaged 
separately from the crusts, and the frozen egg 
whites (for the meringue), were undertaken. The 
experiments centered around the effect of methods 
of combining the ingredients and thawing the fill- 
ing, as well as the major management aspects of 
the combined procedures because a decision to 
freeze lemon pie fillings cannot logically be made 
without considering the managerial aspects. 

From the results of our experiments, we believe 
that advance preparation of lemon pie fillings is 
practical and the recommended procedures may be 
used to advantage in management of time and 
energy 
(1) by homemakers who: 

work outside the home and have little time to 

prepare food at mealtime 

have a heavy work load at mealtime and wish 

to lighten it 

have youngsters to train in meal planning and 

preparation 


‘A. M. Briant and P. R. Snow, Freezer Storage of Pie 
Shells, J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33 (Aug. 1957), pp. 796-799. 
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Phyllis R. Snow and Alice M. Briant 


Dr. Snow is an associate professor and Dr. Brian 
is a professor in the department of food and 
nutrition at the New York State College of Home 
Economics, a unit of the State University of New 
York at Cornell University. Anne L. Marvin, now 
assistant 4-H Club agent in Herkimer County, did 
the experimental work for this study when she was 
a senior at Cornell University. 


like to do co-operative cooking 
are handicapped but able to do their own work if 
they can take their time 
(2) by dietitians, school lunch supervisors, and 
others responsible for supervising food produc- 
tion and service for fairly large groups 

The recipe was for a lemon pie filling which was 
easily and quickly prepared. The filling had a 
delicate texture, a natural lemon flavor, and could 
be prepared in double or triple quantities without 
seriously changing the quality. Since the success 
of a lemon pie depends to a considerable extent 
on the filling’s having a natural lemon flavor, four 
variations of when to add lemon juice and rind 
were studied: adding the lemon juice and rind to- 
gether (1) to the hot filling or (2) to the filling 
after it had cooled to 120°F; or adding the rind 
at the beginning of cooking and the juice (3) to 
the hot filling or (4) to the cooled filling. Each 
variation was used for four fillings. 

Three other variations were investigated in pre- 
liminary tests: (1) juice and rind together added 
at the beginning of preparation, (2) fresh juice and 
rind or (3) frozen juice and rind added to frozen 
and thawed unflavored fillings. These variations 
were eliminated from the main study because with 
juice and rind added at the beginning of prepara- 
tion the flavor of the fillings tested before freezing 
was inferior, and with methods two and three, 
though the flavor of the fillings was comparable to 
that of freshly made ones, the procedures were 
impractical because they added to the complexity 
of preparation of the pie. 
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Experimental Procedure 


Ingredients and the amounts of them used in the 
fillings, crusts, and meringues are shown in the 


table. 


Ingredients for making fillings, 
pie shells, and meringues for 8 X 114” pies 





AMOUNTS 
INGREDIENTS 
Filling* Pastry Meringue 
} pies) 10 crusts 1 pie) 
Sugar 600g (Se 75.0 g 
6 tbsp 
Salt 9g (14 tsp 21.0 ¢ lig 
3!6 tsp 14 tsp 
Hot water 889 ml (334 ¢ 
Butter 42g (3tbsp 
Cornstarch 9g (4c 
Cold water 134 ml 9 tbsp $44.0 ml 
17 « 
Lemon juice 267 ml (1'¢« 5.0 ml 
1 tsp 
Lemon rind 15g (1 tbsp 
Egg yolks 162¢ (9med 
Milk 89 ml (6 tbsp 
Flour 1100.0 ¢ 
(10 ¢ 
Lard 726.0 g 
316 ‘ 
Egy whites 90.0 ¢ 
(frozen 3 med size 





* Better Homes and Gardens Cookbook, 2d Edition, 1957 


The fillings were made by combining the sugar, 
salt, water, and butter and heating the mixture 
until the sugar dissolved. To this was added the 
cornstarch, blended with the cold water. The mix- 
ture was then stirred with a wooden spoon and 
cooked on medium heat until thick and clear (about 
8 minutes). The egg yolks were mixed with the 
milk and stirred into the mixture which was brought 
to a boil and then removed from the heat. The 
lemon juice and rind were added either to the hot 
paste before the eggs were added and the mixture 
heated two minutes to bring it back to the previous 
temperature, or to the filling when cooled to 120°F, 
or the rind was added to the paste at the beginning 
of the preparation and the juice added either to the 
hot paste or to the cooled filling. 

A pie was made immediately from one-third of 
each lot and evaluated after standing at room 
temperature for two hours. The remaining two- 
thirds of each lot was divided equally between two 
polyethylene bags, placed in 3-pound shortening 
cans, and placed immediately in a freezer at 0°F. 
When needed, the frozen fillings were heated to 
96°F in a double boiler, with occasional stirring. 
Previous experiments have shown that the temper- 
ature of the filling should be above 90°F when 


meringued for minimum leakage between meringue 
and filling.? Also, preliminary tests had shown that 
fillings frozen in waxed cardboard cartons acquired 
a cardboard flavor and when frozen in polyethylene 
bags acquired no off-flavor. 

Five persons rated the fillings for natural lemon, 
acid, metal, fishy, or moldy flavor. The taste panel 
was asked to judge the fillings as lemon meringue 
pies since this is the form in which they are usually 
served. Fillings were tested when freshly made 
and again after three weeks and six weeks of 
storage at 0°F. Longer periods were not studied 
for it was felt that prepared foods were stored 
in the freezer to reduce the amount of food prep- 
aration necessary at mealtime and to lend inter- 
est through frequent change in the varieties and 
types of foods frozen rather than to build up 
reserves of any one kind. 

Money costs were calculated, time required for 
preparation and cleanup was recorded, and meal- 
time pressures were estimated subjectively. 

Pastry. The flour, salt, and lard were blended 
for 30 seconds using an electric mixer set at lowest 
speed. Blending was continued by hand, using a 
pastry blender, until the flour-coated particles of 
fat were the size of small peas. Water was stirred 
into the mix with 25 strokes of a kitchen fork. The 
dough was pushed into a ball, divided into 10 
portions, each portion pressed into a saucer shape 
between the cupped hands, and then rolled into 
a flat sheet 4% inch thick. The sheets, separated 
by 2 thicknesses of waxed paper, were stacked on 
a square of cardboard, placed in a pliofilm bag, 
closed with small clothespins, and frozen at 0°F. 

As needed, frozen pastry sheets were removed 
from the freezer, thawed at room temperature for 
15 minutes, shaped into 8-inch glass pie pans 114 
inches deep, pricked in a uniform manner, baked 
at 425°F until brown (12 to 15 minutes). To pre- 
serve the shape of the pastry, a glass pie pan of 
the same size was placed in the pastry for the first 
6 minutes of the baking time and then removed. 

All meringues were made in the usual manner, 
using high speed on an electric beater. Some of 
the egg whites left from the fillings were frozen 
in amounts for one pie for later use with the frozen 
fillings. When needed, each lot was thawed to room 
temperature and the meringue completed in the 
usual manner. All meringues were placed on hot 
fillings and browned at 425°F for six minutes. 


* A. M. Brant, M. V. Zaennincer, J. L. ADAMs, and 
N. Monpy, Variations in Quality of Cream Pies, J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 30 (July 1954), pp. 678-681. 
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Results and Discussion 
Quality of pies. In general, adding the juice to 

the hot or cooled filling had little effect on lemon 

flavor. Adding the rind after cooking seemed to 
give the filling more true lemon flavor than when 
rind was added before the filling was cooked. The 
pies lost slightly in true lemon flavor during storage. 

The same general results were found for intensity 

of acid flavor. 

Most members of the taste panel detected a 
metallic flavor in the fresh fillings cooled before 
adding lemon juice, in almost all of the frozen 
fillings after three weeks of storage, no matter how 
made, and in all fillings after six weeks of storage. 
The source of the metallic flavor was probably the 
aluminum pan in which the fillings were cooked. 
In preliminary experiments wherein fillings were 
prepared in a glass saucepan, the metallic flavor 
had not been apparent in any fillings whether fresh 
or frozen juice was added before freezing. 

Management. The following observations of the 
managerial aspects were made during the study 
and should be considered when deciding whether 
or not to freeze lemon pie fillings: 

1. Advance preparation of pastry and fillings did 
not save ingredients but saved a little total time. 
It permitted greater freedom of choice as to 
when pastry and fillings might be made and 
decreased the time pressures associated with the 
preparation of the pies at mealtime. 

2. When frozen fillings were used, preparing a one- 
crust pie was speeded up and greatly simplified. 
Frozen rolled pastry further speeded up and 
simplified preparation, for then the major time- 
consuming and complex parts of preparation 
were eliminated. 

3. Filling for an 8-inch pie, 11, inches deep, thawed 
in a double boiler in the time required to heat 
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the oven, bake the pastry, and prepare the 
meringue. 

4. Mealtime cleanup and dishwashing were less. 
ened. 

5. Plastic bags were highly satisfactory containers 
as they were easily filled, imparted no flavor to 
the filling, could be emptied without thawing the 
contents, and could be used repeatedly. 


Summary 


Quick preparation of lemon pies using home-prepared 
and frozen lemon pie fillings was studied. The effect 
on flavor of adding the juice and rind at different stages 
was included in the study. 

The fillings were frozen in pliofilm bags in amounts 
adequate for one 8-inch pie and stored at 0°F. For use, 
the fillings were thawed over hot water, poured into 
baked pie shells, topped with meringue, and browned. 

Highly acceptable fillings were made by adding both 
lemon juice and rind to cooked fillings cooled to 120°F. 

When lemon juice was added to the filling after 
cooking and while still hot, an undesirable metallic 
flavor developed during freezer storage, probably due 
to the aluminum pan used in the cooking. The off- 
flavor was not observed in experiments where the fill- 
ings were prepared in glass utensils, or where the lemon 
juice was added to thawed fillings. Adding either fresh 
or frozen juice to frozen and thawed fillings was im- 
practical because it decreased the simplicity of pie 
preparation. 

When the rind was added to the fillings after cook- 
ing and while still hot, the fillings were rated slightly 
higher in true lemon flavor and lower in acid than were 
the fillings with the rind cooked in. 

All fillings after freezing and thawing over hot water 
returned to the smoothness and consistency of the 
freshly-made fillings. 

Freezing the fillings did not save ingredients but 
saved a little total time; it allowed greater freedom of 
choice as to when fillings might be made, simplified and 
speeded pie preparation, and decreased the time pres- 
sures associated with mealtime preparation of lemon 
meringue pies. 


Don’t Move—Without Telling Us 


Our guess is that at least one thousand home economists, members of AHEA, 
will be engaged in a new position at a new location about September 1. A 
change of address will need to be made at headquarters. 

Some of our home economists will have a change of name in the coming 
months. They, too, will want to report this change to headquarters. 


This reminder says: Before you pack to move 


© Cut out your mailing address attached to this JouRNAL 

© Scotch-tape to a post card or letter . . . and 

e Add your new address or your new name 

© Mail this communication to AHEA, 1600 20th St., N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 


We will then have your correct mailing address for the September JouRNaL. 
A thought . . . Have you sent your dues? If not, enclose them. 





Cleaning Efficiency of 


Home Laundering Detergents 


GOOD home laundering detergent is a sub- 

stance which is capable of removing many 
types of soil from fabrics of highly varied fiber content 
and which can then hold the removed soil in emulsion 
or suspension in the washing water during the re- 
mainder of the laundry time. In order to do this, a 
detergent solution must be able to wet the soil and 
the fabric by lowering the surface tension of the water, 
emulsify grease, suspend soil, and hold it in suspension 
for periods up to 15 minutes (1, 2). In addition, it 
should be able to function efficiently in hard water as 
well as in soft water and at more than one washing 
temperature. Because soaps do form precipitates and 
lose cleaning efficiency in hard water, synthetic deter- 
gents have recently claimed a major proportion of the 
home laundering market. 

In order to make synthetic detergents comparable 
in both cleaning power and cost to soaps, much work 
has been required in recent years on the proper formula- 
tions of detergent and builder mixtures. It is not un- 
usual for a home laundering detergent to contain from 
four to eight different chemical compounds(3). A 
typical formulation may include an alkyl aryl sulfonate 
combined with either an alkyl sulfate or a nonionic as 
the active ingredient plus a complex phosphate such 
as sodium tripolyphosphate or tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate as builder, sodium carboxymethyl cellulose as a 
soil suspending agent, sodium sulfate as an extender 
or diluent, sodium metasilicate as a corrosion inhibitor, 
and small amounts of optical brighteners and perfumes 
(3, 4). 

These ingredients may be mixed in varying amounts 
to form the various types of formulations sold. The 
heavy duty or highly built synthetic detergents are 
now found in three different types: 

1. Low- or controlled-suds detergents for use in auto- 
matic machines, especially front loading machines 

2. High-sudsing detergents in solid form 

3. High-sudsing detergents in liquid form (5) 

In addition, unbuilt or slightly built syndets are 
available for use in hand washing or dish washing. A 
newer addition to the market is the group of cold-water 
detergents which are sold for the purpose of washing 
woolens, fabrics made from synthetic fibers, or elastic 
fabrics in cold (that is, room temperature) water. These 
detergents are usually unbuilt but vary greatly in their 
composition of active ingredients. They range from 
all anionic syndet through mixtures of anionic syndet 
plus soap, to all soap. 
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Ruth Legg Galbraith 


Dr. Galbraith is an associate professor of textiles 
and clothing in the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois. 


Many studies (6, 7, 8, 9, 10) have been done on 
the effect of washing temperature, detergent concen- 
tration, and water hardness on the cleaning efficiency 
of detergent formulations on cotton. Those done prior 
to 1952 do not reflect some of the latest advances in 
detergent chemistry. In addition, a few studies (11, 12, 
13, 14) have been reported for the other fibers such 
as wool and nylon. In general, it has been reported 
that soil removal from cotton is increased as the wash- 
ing temperature is increased up to 140°F (14, 15). 
Detergent concentrations of 0.2 per cent in soft water 
and 0.3 per cent in hard water have been recommended 
(10). The latter concentration reflects the lowering of 
cleaning efficiency of even the synthetic detergents in 
hard water (10, 16). 

Since little work has been published on the cleaning 
efficiency of home laundering detergents on fibers other 
than cotton, this study was started to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of 24 of these detergents (both soaps and 
syndets) on fabrics made from six fibers: cotton, viscose 
rayon, wool, nylon, Orlon acrylic, and Dacron polyester. 
The effect on soil removal efficiency of varying the 
washing temperatures, detergent concentrations, and 
water hardness was studied. The whiteness retention 
was also determined for all six types of fibers with all 
of the detergents. 


Methods of Procedure 


Soil Removal. The six fabrics used in this study were 
white, plain-weave fabrics of approximately four ounces 
per square yard weight. All of them were made 
from staple fibers. The fabrics were soiled by immer- 
sion in a mixture containing colloidal graphite sus- 
pended in mineral oil, hydrogenated vegetable oil, and 
carbon tetrachloride. After soiling, the fabrics were 
cut into four-inch squares which were numbered and 
their 45° light reflectances were measured using a 
Gardner Automatic Color Difference Meter. 

Two samples of each fabric were washed in 200 ml 
of the prescribed detergent solution. The samples were 
washed for 20 minutes in a Launder-Ometer. Duplicate 
runs were made for each test condition so that the 
readings for four samples were averaged in order to 
calculate soil removal. No samples had been soiled for 
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less than two weeks or more than three months at the 
time of washing. The 24 detergents tested represented 
the following formulation types with the indicated 
number of detergents of each type: 

1. Heavy-duty soaps—3 

2. Mild soaps—2 

3. Heavy-duty syndets 

Low- or controlled-suds—4 

High-suds solid—7 

High-suds liquid—1 
4. Mild syndets—3 
5. Cold-water detergents—4 

Each detergent was tested at three concentrations 
(0.1, 0.2, and 0.3 per cent by weight) and four tem- 
peratures 70°, 100°, 120°, and 140°F) in both distilled 
water and water of 250 ppm hardness. After washing, 
the samples were rinsed twice in water of the same 
temperatures and hardness as that used in making the 
laundering solutions. The light reflectances of the 
samples were again measured after the samples had 
dried. The per cent soil removal was calculated as 
follows: 

% Soil Removal = 

Washed Reflectance—Unwashed Reflectance < 100 
Unsoiled Reflectance—Unwashed Reflectance 
Enough standard deviations were calculated to de- 
termine the limits of variability of the testing procedure. 
These were then used to determine the differences 
between means necessary for significant differences at a 
probability level of one per cent. 

Whiteness retention. This part of the study was car- 
ried out with larger samples and in an automatic 
washer. The same six fabrics were used for the white- 
ness retention tests as were used in the soil removal 
tests. Cotton, viscose rayon, and wool samples, 842 x 
44% inches, were stitched together and the edges turned 
under and stitched to prevent raveling. Nylon, Orlon, 
and Dacron samples were also stitched together to make 
a test strip. Four replicate samples of each fabric were 
placed in each washing load along with enough soiled 
sheets and pillowcases obtained from the men’s resi- 
dence halls of the University of Illinois to make up a 
seven-pound load. The soiled sheets and pillowcases 
were used rather than artificially soiled samples (with 
which the amount of soil in the load could have been 
more closely controlled) because earlier unpublished 
work by the author had indicated that nylon did not 
gray and yellow as quickly when artificial soil loads 
were used as it did when “normally” soiled loads were 
used. 

The test loads were washed in a top loading auto- 
matic washer using detergent concentrations of 0.2 
per cent. The washing temperature was 135°F and 
the rinse temperature was 105°F. The water system 
was one in which the hot water was softened but the 
cold water was not. Thus, the washing water was 
softened (no cold water was used) but the rinse water 
was a mixture of softened water and water of 250 ppm 
hardness. 
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Samples were washed 40 times in each of the 24 
detergents. The large number of washes per sample 
was used to obtain samples sufficiently grayed to detect 
differences among the soil suspending powers of the 
various detergents. They were also necessary in order 
to average out the differences in total soil content of 
the individual washes. 

The light reflectances of the samples were read be. 
fore washing and again after the 10, 20, 30, and 40 
washes. In addition to the 45° reflectances (Rd) the 
samples were measured for changes in redness or 
greenness (a readings) and in blueness or yellowness 
(b readings). The Rd readings were used to calculate 
per cent whiteness retention (prevention of graying) 
using the following formula: 

, Washed Reflectance 
% Whiteness Retention - x 100 
Original Reflectance 
The b readings were used to calculate the change in b 
from the original, unwashed fabrics. The a readings 
remained unchanged. 


Discussion of Results 


Soil removal. These data are presented in table | 
and in charts 1 and 2. Since this work waz done with 
artificially soiled samples in order to control the amount 
of soil present in each washing solution, there are some 
limitations on the interpretation of the data. It has been 
shown that washing tests using an artificial soil are 
useful in categorizing detergents into broad classifica- 
tions of good or poor detergents and for showing the 
effect of varying the washing conditions on the cleaning 
efficiency of any one type of detergent. However, 
such a test cannot accurately predict how a detergent 
will react in actual use where many different types of 
soil are present (7, 17). Furthermore, it must not be 
concluded on the basis of this test with one type of 
soil that wool and Orlon will always be more easily 
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DETERGENT CONCENTRATION IN PER CENT 


Cuart 2. THe Errect oF DETERGENT CONCENTRA- 

TION, WASHING TEMPERATURE, AND WATER HARDNESS 

ON THE AVERAGE Som. REMOVED FROM ORLON AND 
NyYLown Fapsrics 


results for Dacron are not given because this oily soil 
was held so tenaciously that no soil was removed by 
any washing procedure. Again, this does not mean that 
Dacron is always more difficult to wash than other 
fibers but that a different type of soil should be used to 
evaluate detergency on Dacron. 

In the following discussion of the effects of the 
various washing variables on soil removal, the variabil- 
ity of the test procedure was such that in general a 
difference of 1.5 per cent soil removal is necessary 
before the results can be considered statistically sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level. 

Detergent type. The heavy-duty or built detergents, 
either soaps or syndets, were superior in their soil 
removal ability to the light-duty detergents. In only 
one instance, nylon in distilled water, were the soaps 
clearly superior to the heavy-duty syndets in their 
ability to remove soil. In most cases, the soaps and 
heavy-duty, high-sudsing, solid syndets removed the 
most soil followed by the low- or controlled-suds 
syndets, the built liquid syndet, the unbuilt solid 
syndets, and finally by the cold-water detergents. The 
high-sudsing built syndets removed significantly more 
soil from wool than did either the soaps or the other 
heavy-duty syndets. 

With two exceptions, there were very little differ- 
ences between the soil-removing capacities of the 
various brand names within a class. One of the low- 
suds detergents was significantly poorer than the other 
three tested while two of the cold-water detergents 
were superior to the other two tested. The percentages 
of soil removed by the individual cold-water detergents 
at 0.2 per cent concentration in distilled water are 
given in table 2 to illustrate this variation in quality. 
Detergents 1 and 2 were superior to detergent 4 and 
far superior to detergent 3. However, even the best 
of the cold-water detergents failed to match the soil- 
removing ability of the best conventional laundering 
detergents on nylon, Orlon, and wool—the fibers they 
were supposed to be especially designed to clean. 
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Washing temperature. As can be seen from the 
results given in table 1 and charts 1 and 2, increasing 
the washing temperature from 70° to 140°F increased 
the percentage of soil removed from cotton, viscose 
rayon,’ and Orlon. The percentage of soil removed 
from wool was increased by raising the temperature to 
120°F, but no further gain was realized by increasing 
it to 140°F. In these tests, soil removal from nylop 
was less dependent upon temperature, especially in 
distilled water, than it was for the other fibers. Ip 
distilled water, washing at 70° or 100°F removed 
slightly more soil than did washing at 120° or 140°F 
except at the 0.1 per cent concentration, where washing 
at 70°F removed less soil than was removed at the 
other three temperatures. In hard water, washing nylon 
at 70°F removed less soil than did washing at the 
other three temperatures, but washing at 100°F was 
as effective as washing at 120° or 140°F. It is inter. 
esting to note that the cold-water detergents were as 
dependent on temperature for their c'eaning ability 
as were the conventional laundry detergents with the 
exception that their optimum cleaning temperature was 
apt to be 120°F rather than 140°F. 

Detergent concentration. In distilled water, increas- 
ing the detergent concentration from 0.1 to 0.2 per 
cent increased the percentage of soil removed, but a 
further increase in concentration to 0.3 per cent did 
not produce an equal increase in soil removal except 
in the case of wool. However, in hard water, increasing 
the concentration from 0.2 to 0.3 per cent did produce 


! The curves for viscose rayon are not shown since they 


were so similar to those for cotton 


TABLE 2 


Per cent of soil removed by cold-water detergents at 0.2 
per cent concentration in distilled water 
at different temperatures 





PER CENT OF SOIL REMOVED 


COLD 
Washing Temperature in °F 


FIBRE’ WATER 
PETERGENT 

140 120 100 70 

Cotton l 10.8 8.3 6.8 5.2 
2 10.3 8.2 6.8 5.2 

3 8.2 4.0 3.8 4.4 

+ 4.7 1.6 3.9 8.5 

Viscose rayon 1 11.2; 6.4; 6.1) 22 
2 10.7 9.6 8.0 4.1 

3 3.0 2.9 0.8 0.8 

4 3.9 2.3 1.8 0.8 

Nylon 1 13.6 15.6 17.1 | 17.3 
2 12.3 15.7 18.1) 18.9 

3 1.2 1.9 1.4 1.2 

t 0.8 1.3 1.9 1.0 

Orlon 1 15.4 | 21.4 19.1 | 15.4 
2 14.6 | 18.7 18.2 18.5 

3 4.6 1.8 1.4 1.4 

4 12.8 | 17.7 | 19.7 9.7 

Wool l 21.5 19.1 16.1 12.1 
2 19.4 19.7 14.6 12.6 

3 6.1 8.1 6.8 7.0 

t 14.5 | 14.1 | 11.4 8.9 
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he a further increase in soil removal. This finding is in 140°F removed only as much soil as did washing at 
ng agreement with Lyng’s (10) recommendations for 0.1 per cent detergent concentration and 100°F in 
ed optimum detergent concentrations of 0.2 per cent in soft water. 
Se soft water and 0.3 per cent in hard water. In all cases Whiteness retention. Since washing with an all- 
ed except nylon, the percentages of soil removed by the white load had no effect on the a readings for these 
to synthetic detergents were decreased as greatly by samples, they have been omitted from table 3, which 
ng washing in hard water as were those for the soaps. gives the percentages of whiteness retention and the 
on Water hardness. As previously stated, washing in changes in b readings for the six fabrics. A decrease in 
in water of 250 ppm hardness greatly reduced the soil whiteness retention indicates that the fabric became 
In removing capacities of both soaps and synthetic deter- grayer during laundering. A negative change in b 
ents. This reduction in soil removal was especially drastic reading indicates that the sample either increased in 
g ; : I 
F for cotton and viscose where washing in hard water blueness or decreased in yellowness, while a positive 
1g at 0.3 per cert detergent concentration and 120° or change in b indicates an increase in vellowness. The b 
he 
on TABLE 3 
he | | | 
Whiteness retention results for cotton, viscose rayon, nylon, Orlon, Dacron, and wool fabrics 
as y y 
T- 
arrer 10 Wasnes arrer 20 WASHES arrer 3O wasHEs arrer 40 Wasnes 
as 
ty FIBER DETERGENT TYPE* Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
: of Ab o ab of Ab of Ab 
he Whiteness Whiteness Whiteness Whitences 
as Retention Retention Retention Retention 
Cotton 
Soaps 97.9 3.8 97.8 —3.8 97.5 3.4 04.6 2.7 
S Syndets 
er Low suds—B 98.5 5.4 99.0 5.7 98.9 +.6 96.5 4.7 
a High suds—B S 98.3 6.4 98.9 —6.7 98.8 5.9 96.1 5.4 
: High suds—B L 98.4 +.8 98.1 5.3 98.0 4.7 04.7 4.9 
id High suds—U B 95.8 3.3 95.6 —3.0 94.6 2.3 91.1 1.7 
pt Cold-water—U B 97.5 +.1 97.2 3.9 96.8 3.2 93.6 2.6 
ig Viscose rayon 
: Soaps 99.3 2.1 99.9 3.1 100.1 3.7 98 .0 3.6 
pe Syndets 
Low suds—B 99.3 3.6 99.7 +.8 99.4 5.1 97.2 5.4 
- High suds—B $S 99.4 —4.9 99.5 6.0 99.3 6.1 96.7 6.1 
High suds—B L 98.9 3.2 99.4 4.3 99.3 4.8 06.6 —8.3 
High suds—U B 98.5 —1.7 98.2 2.3 97.7 2.4 95.1 —?2.6 
Cold-water—U B 99.2 2.4 99.0 3.0 99.0 3.2 96 3.2 
Nylon 
Soaps 07 .6 0.3 97.1 +0.6 96.1 +1.9 93.7 42.5 
Syndets 
Low suds—B 96.7 0.9 96.3 —0.2 94.5 41.3 91.8 41.9 
High suds BS 97.4 2.5 96.9 1.8 95.5 0.5 92.4 +O.5 
High suds—B L 95.9 3.5 94.7 3.3 93.7 2.5 90.0 2.0 
— High suds—U B 96.4 +0.4 95.6 +0.9 93.2 +2.1 90.3 49.9 
Cold-water—U B 96.2 -~3.6 04.5 2.3 92.5 0.6 88.9 +0.6 
Orlon 
Soaps 98.3 0.0 98.1 +0.2 98.7 +0.2 97.1 +0.4 
Syndets 
Low suds—B 97 .6 0.2 97.5 0.0 97.9 +0.1 96.4 0.1 
High suds—B 5S 97.9 0.3 97.7 —0.2 98.3 0.2 06.7 —0.1 
High suds—B L 97.8 0.2 97.3 —0.3 97.7 0.3 95.5 —0.3 
High suds—U B 97.7 0.2 97.4 0.0 97.6 +0.1 95.7 10.3 
Cold-water—U B 97.8 0.2 97.1 0.0 97.7 +0.2 95.5 +-0.2 
Dacron 
Soaps 98.9 +0.1 98.7 +0.2 98 .8 +0.3 96.7 +0.5 
Syndets 
Low suds—B 96.5 +0.2 96.1 +0.4 04.4 +0.9 93.1 +1.2 
. High suds—B $8 98 .2 +O0.1 98.1 +0.1 97.5 +-0.4 95.6 +0.7 
. High suds—B L 98.5 +0.1 98.1 0.0 98.2 +0.3 96.1 +0.4 
High suds—U B 96.8 +0.2 96.3 +0.4 94.4 +0.8 98.0 4+1.2 
, Cold-water—U B 96.6 +0.2 95.2 +0.4 92.9 +0.9 90.0 +1.1 
Wool 
Soaps 93.1 $.2 91.6 $3.9 | 88.3 | -—3.2@ | 85.7 2.9 
Syndets 
Low suds—B 83.7 2.6 82.0 3.6 81.0 3.6 78.1 —3.0 
High suds—B S$ 89.1 2.0 86.1 3.0 84.8 —2.9 81.4 —2.7 
j High suds—B L 87.0 3.4 84.7 —4.1 83.6 —4.2 79.8 —4.1 
High suds—U B 84.1 3.1 80.9 —4.2 78.1 4.3 74.6 —4.1 
Cold-water—U B 87.6 —3.9 84.6 -4.7 83.4 +.6 79.8 —4.5 
» * Code: B = built or heavy duty; S = solid; L = liquid; U B= unbuilt or slightly built 
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readings, as measured by the Color Difference Meter, 
show a composite effect of the increase in blueness 
caused by the presence of optical brighteners in the 
detergents and the increase in yellowness caused by 
multiple launderings in the presence of soil. 

In these tests, the variability was extremely low so 
that a difference of one per cent in whiteness retention 
or one unit in b readings was highly significant sta- 
tistically, at the one per cent level. 

In these tests, the soaps were superior to the syndets 
in their prevention of graying for all fibers except cot- 
ton. This superiority was most pronounced on wool, 
Dacron, and nylon—the three fibers which exhibited the 
greatest tendency toward graying. On cotton, the built 
synthetic detergents were superior or equal to the 
soaps in their ability to prevent graying while the 
unbuilt detergents were decidedly inferior. On the 
other fibers, the built syndets again were superior to 
the unbuilt detergents in their whiteness retention. 
Among the built syndets, the high-sudsing solids were 
usually slightly superior to the other two types. 

The changes in b readings on cotton were all nega- 
tive, indicating an increase in blueness. However, the 
changes in b readings became progressively less nega- 
tive as the number of washes increased. This indicated 
the progressive yellowing which normally takes place 
when cotton is laundered. The built synthetic deter- 
gents, especially the high-sudsing solids, were more 
effective than the soaps and unbuilt detergents in 
increasing the blueness of the cotton fabric. These same 
effects were observed on the viscose rayon fabric except 
that this fabric showed no tendency to yellow with an 
increasing number of washes. 

On nylon, only the cold-water detergents and the 
built high-sudsing syndets (both liquid and solid) con- 
tained brighteners which were capable of causing a 
marked increase in blueness. With all detergents, this 
tylon fabric yellowed progressively until only the 
samples washed in the built liquid syndet were less 
yellow after 40 washes than before any washing was 
done. None of the detergents contained brighteners 
which were effective on either Orlon or Dacron. How- 
ever, the Orlon fabric exhibited no tendency to yellow 
under these conditions while the Dacron fabric was 
slightly yellowed after 40 washes. 

The wool fabric was a creamy white before launder- 
ing so that the negative changes in b readings indicate 
a decrease in yellowness rather than an increase in blue- 
ness as was the case for the cotton and viscose rayon 
fabrics. In contrast to the other fibers, the larger this 
negative change became, the grayer and less esthetically 
pleasing these fabrics appeared. 


Summary 

In these tests on the cleaning efficiency of 24 
detergents representing six different formulation types, 
the effect of washing temperature, detergent concentra- 
tion, and water hardness on the soil removed from 
fabrics made from cotton, viscose rayon, nylon, Orlon, 
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Dacron, and wool was measured. The whiteness. 
retaining power of these detergents was also tested, 
From these results the following conclusions have been 

drawn: 

Conclusions 
1. The differences between the heavy-duty detergents 

(either soaps or syndets) were so slight that it be. 
comes much more important to select the proper 
type of formulation for the washing machine (that 
is, low-sudsing for automatics, especially front load. 
ing) than to worry about using any given brand name. 
In general, the soaps and the built high-sudsing solid 
syndets were slightly superior to the other types in 
both soil removal and whiteness retention. 

2. The built detergents were definitely superior to the 

unbuilt. 

3. Washing temperature is still an important factor 
in determining the amount of soil removed from all 
fibers except nylon and for all types of detergents— 
even those sold as cold-water detergents. On most 
fibers, washing at either 120° or 140°F will remove 
more soil than will washing at 100° which, in turn, 
will remove more soil than washing at 70°F. 

- Optimum detergent concentrations were 0.2 per cent 
for soft water and 0.3 per cent for hard water (250 
ppm hardness). 

. If at all possible, hard water should be softened be- 
fore washing because even increasing the amount of 
detergent was not sufficient to offset the loss in clean- 
ing power exhibited by both soaps and syndets in 
hard water. 

6.The soaps were usually slightly better than the 

syndets in preventing graying, but the built syndets 
were more effective than the soaps in retarding the 
yellowing of fabrics made from cotton, viscose, and 
nylon. 


- 
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Laundering Shrinkage of Fabrics 


Containing Wool 


Ruth Legg Galbraith and Jeannie L. Dietemann 


NE of the inherent properties of the wool fiber 
is that it exhibits progressive shrinkage or 
felting when agitated in the presence of heat and 
moisture. Consequently, laundering of fabrics made 
from wool has always been a problem. Impressive 
amounts of research have been done to develop ways 
of controlling wool’s shrinkage during laundering. These 
controlling methods have included finishes such as 
chlorination (1), blending with dimensionally stable 
fibers (2), and variations in yarn and fabric construc- 
tion (3, 4). In addition, the laundering procedure itself 
has been studied in order to try to determine which 
of the washing variables (temperature, type of deter- 
gent, and length and severity of agitation) is most 
responsible for the unwanted shrinkage (5, 6, 7, 8). 
Several studies have tended to indicate that increas- 
ing the washing temperature from 100° to 140°F 
caused only slight increases in wool shrinkage (5, 7, 8). 
One recent study (6) tested a temperature range of 
70° to 140°F and reported that washing at 140°F 
resulted in only slightly more shrinkage than did wash- 
ing at 70°F. Other studies have indicated that the 
type of detergent used had only a slight effect on wool 
shrinkage (7, 8). Work with heavy-duty or built 
detergents has indicated that they did not seem to 
cause more shrinkage than mild ones (8), but they 
did seem to be more effective in soil removal on wool 
(9). However, it has been shown that increasing 
either the length of washing time (5, 6, 8) or the 
severity of the washing agitation (6, 7) does signifi- 
cantly increase the shrinkage of wool fabrics. 

This study is a continuation of the preceding report 
of the laundering effectiveness of 24 household laundry 
detergents. In the work reported in this paper the 
effects of detergent type, including the new cold-water 
detergents especially proposed for wool washing, and 
the washing temperature on the degree of wool 
shrinkage were measured. 


Methods of Procedure 


The same 24 detergents used in the first section of 
the study (9) were tested in this study. They in- 
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cluded 4 cold-water detergents, 5 soaps, 4 low-sudsing 
syndets, and 11 high-sudsing syndets (8 built and 3 
mild). These were tested at washing temperatures of 
70°, 100°, and 120°F. The 140°F temperature was 
not tested since the previous results had indicated no 
additional soi] was removed from wool at this tempera- 
ture. 

A plain-weave woolen flannel was cut into 12-inch 
squares into which 10-inch shrinkage squares were 
basted. Two samples per wash were washed for three 
minutes in water alone and in 0.2 per cent detergent 
solutions in a small agitator type washing machine 
using enough terry load pieces to make a total load of 
two pounds, a normal load for this type of machine. 
The samples were given two one-minute agitated rinses 
in the washing machine using rinse water of the same 
temperature as the wash water. After rinsing, the 
samples were spread flat without tension or stretching 
to air dry. After drying, the samples were pressed 
and measured and then rewashed through four addi- 
tional washing cycles. Two replicate tests were run 
for each test condition. These tests were performed by 
two different technicians. 

Eight (3 cold-water, 2 soaps, and 3 syndets—one 
low-sudsing and two high-sudsing) of the 24 detergents 
were selected for testing on four other types of fabric. 
These included a twill-weave worsted flannel, a shrink- 
proof finished, plain-weave flannel containing 85 per 
cent wool and 15 per cent nylon, a plain-weave Dacron 
(55 per cent) and wool blend, and a plain-weave Orlon 
(60 per cent) and wool blend. Sample preparation, 
washing temperatures, and washing procedures were 
the same for these fabrics as for the woolen flannel with 
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the exception that the tests were all run by one 


After pressing, the samples were measured in three 
places in both warp and filling directions and these 
measurements used to calculate the mean percentages 
of area shrinkage. Standard deviations from the means 
were calculated and used to find the least significant 
differences (LSD) between means for statistical sig- 
nificance at the one per cent level. 


Discussion of Results 

The percentages of area shrinkage caused by wash- 
ing five fabrics in detergents of various types at tem- 
peratures of 70°, 100°, and 120°F are given in table 1. 
The statistical computations from these data indicated 
that differences in shrinkage of 1.2 per cent were neces- 


TABLE | 


The effect of washing temperature and detergent type on the 
percentage of area 8 p been of five fabrics containing wool 





PERCENTAGE OF AREA SHRINKAGE 





L.s.D.* After 1 Wash After 5 Washes 
































FABRIC AND DETERGENT IN = — —— 
TYPE PER 
CENT Washing temgesstare in °F 
70 100 120 | 70 | 100 120 
_———————— - - - - ; / 
Wool & Nylon 
Water alone.... $.5| 0.2) 16] 24 2.1) 16/] 3.6 
Soaps....... | 1.0) 20] $.1| 20] 42) 54 
Low suds—B | 02) 18] 34] 32] 42) 42 
High suds—B 4.2 52 | 4.2| 7.2| 7.3| 4.9 
High suds—U B | $1/ 28] 24 4.2| 3.5!) 46 
Cold-water—U B 0.8) 1.3) 19) 3.0) 3.7 7 
Dacron & Wool = | 
Water alone. . | 12! 07, 02| 0.6 | 0.8| 0.2) 08 
Soaps....... | 08 0.7) 06) 10) 11) 14 
Syndets 
Low suds—B | 04; O02; O44} 19] 08) 08 
High suds—B | 23| 24; 09] 36] 3.0) 1.5 
High suds—U B 14 09| 14 | 17| 12] 24 
Cold-water—U B 03 0.5) 04) 09) 0.7) 0.7 
Orlon & Wool 
Water alone.. 8.5) 5.1) 5.5) 64) 7.1) 7.8) 8.0 
Soaps...... 46 44) 52| 66) 66) 7.0 
Syndets 
Low suds—B.... 3.2) 4.0) 44 . 0 ~ 6.3) 6.2 
High suds—B 6.9; 68) 6.6 10.2| 8.0 
High suds—U B 4.9| 6.0) 6.6 ?. ’ 9.2| 8.6 
Cold-water—U B 43/ 49| 5.9| 68| 68) 7.1 
100% Worsted 
Water alone. 3.5 | 10.0 | 10.3 | 12.2 | 13.3 | 15.4 | 18.8 
Soaps... 10.0 9.5/|10.0/11.0/ 11.4| 12.8 
Syndets 
Low suds—B 8.8 9.8/| 9.7) 12.2 13.2 | 13.8 
High suds—B 12.0 | 12.7 | 12.0 | 14.3 | 18.0 | 18.0 
High suds—U B. | 10.7 | 12.0 | 10.1 | 13.2 | 15.2 | 16.8 
Cold-water—U B 8.2 8.7| 9.9 | 10.6 | 12.6 | 17.0 
100% Woolen 
Water alone $.5| 8.9 | 12.3 | 14.4 | 14.4 | 17.3 | 22.2 
Soaps. .... 11.8 | 12.4/ 11.7 | 13.5/1 14.2 
Syndets | 
Low suds—B 11.2 | 13.4 | 11.9 | 16.6 | 19.0 | 19.1 
High suds—B 14.6 | 15.6 | 16.2| 19.8 | 23.2 | 22.6 
High suds—U B 13.6 | 15.4 | 14.7 | 18.8 | 20.8 | 21.7 
Cold-water—U B. 10.2 | 12.0 | 12.8 | 17.1 | 20.6 | 23.2 





* Least significant difference required for significance at 1% 
level. 
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sary for the Dacron and wool fabric and 3.5 per cent 
for the other four fabrics before the results could be 
considered significantly different. 

The shrinkages of the blended fabrics, in which 
shrinkage was controlled either by chlorination or by 
blending with other fibers, were not significantly 
affected by either increasing the washing temperature 
or by varying the type of detergent. Furthermore, 
these fabrics had shrunk only slightly more after five 
washes than they had after one wash. Consequently, 
it can be assumed that if they were preshrunk before 
cutting, garments made from them could be washed 
using any of the tested conditions without shrinking 
enough to cause loss of fit. 

As would be expected (3), the woolen flannel ex. 
hibited slightly more shrinkage than did the worsted 
flannel. On these all-wool fabrics, washing in water 
alone or with either the synthetic detergents or the 
cold-water detergents tended to cause more shrinkage 
after five washes than did washing with soaps. For 
example, the area shrinkage of the woolen flannel 
washed at 120°F ranged from 19.1 to 23.2 per cent for 
water alone, the syndets, and the cold-water detergents 
to 14.2 per cent for the soaps. This effect became 
more pronounced as the temperature was increased. 
In general, the high-sudsing built syndets seemed to 
cause slightly more shrinkage than did any other type 
of detergent. Since these detergents also removed more 
soil from wool than any other type of detergent (9), 
both effects may have stemmed from a single cause, 
better wetting of the fabric. The built detergents did 
not seem to cause significantly more shrinkage than did 
the mild detergents. 

Increasing the washing temperature from 70° to 
100°F or from 100° to 120°F usually did not cause 
significant increases in shrinkage. However, washing 
five times in water alone (22.2 per cent shrinkage of 
the woolen flannel) or with the cold water detergents 
(23.2 per cent) at 120°F did cause significantly more 
shrinkage of both all-wool fabrics than did washing at 
70°F (14.4 and 17.1 per cent). The high-sudsing 
syndets also tended to cause slightly more shrinkage at 
120°F than they did at 70°F but the soaps did not. 

Table 2 shows the effect of the operator or technician 
variable obtained on tests with the woolen flannel. 
Even though all of the washing and rinsing agitation 
was done by machine in order to contro] it, Technician 
Two consistently caused approximately 20 to 30 per 
cent more shrinkage than did Technician One. The 
only operator handling of the fabrics occurred when 
they were removed from the wash and rinse waters 
and the excess water gently squeezed out. Since the 
differences in shrinkage caused by the two technicians 
were as large or larger than those caused by varying 
either the type of detergent or the washing tempera- 
ture, they are an indication of the very great im- 
portance of the severity of agitation or handling as a 
controlling factor in wool shrinkage. Other investi- 
gators have also reported this conclusion (6, 7). Since 
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cent | all of these detergents removed more soil from wool made from them could have been washed repeatedly 


1 be as the washing temperature was increased up to 120°F, without loss of fit. 
2. The conventional laundry soaps caused less shrinkage 








thereby reducing the need for mechanical action, it . pe an 
hich would seem wise to recommend a wool washing tem- = yi “heaytinar ae than did either water alone or 
+ by perature of 110° to 115°F (a temperature which is the other types of detergents. 
nth Te tetably warm to the hands). 3. The cold-water detergents caused almost as much 
ne ay Ware — shrinkage as did the synthetic detergents and more 
e i than the soaps. 
a TABLE 2 4. Increasing the washing temperature from 70° to 
a The effect of technician variable on percentage of area 120°F did not increase the shrinkage caused by the 
atly, shrinkage after five washes soaps but did cause more shrinkage when the fabrics 
fore —— were washed in water alone or in the cold-water 
hed PERCENTAGE OF AREA SHRINKAGE detergents. Increasing the temperature stepwise from 
cing 70° to 100° or from 100° to 120°F did not result 
j With Technician 1 With Technician 2 in significant increases in shrinkage. 
FABRIC AND DETERGENT TYPE - - ees . . . . 
a. a ns 5. Inadvertently, additional evidence indicating the ex- 
a ashing temperature in °F treme importance of severity of agitation or handling 
é ‘i as a cause of wool shrinkage was obtained. 
ater 70 100 120 70 100 120 
the ey - 7 ; : 
| 100% Woolen References 
age Water alone 14.4 | 17.3 | 22.2 1. Murpny, F. A. Wool shrinkage—Control techniques. Am. 
Fo | Soaps ..| 18.5 | 14.4 | 14.2 | 15.5 | 18.0 | 22.1 Dyestuff Reptr. 43 (1954), pp. 469-470. 
nal Syndets 2. Bocaty, M. The felting in laundering of wool blends. Teztile 
Low suds—B 16.6 | 19.0 | 19.1 | 22.1 | 26.1 | 25.8 Research J. 23 (1953), pp. 114-118. 
for High suds—B 19.8 | 23.2 | 22.6 | 22.3 | 26.8 | 28.7 8. Bocaty, M. Some effects of construction on the laundering 
nts High suds—U B. 18.8 | 20.8 | 21.7 | 22.4 | 26.0 | 28.1 shrinkage of wool fabrics. Textile Research J. 21 (1951), pp. 
me Cold-water—U B 17.1 | 20.6 | 23.2 | 20.7 | 25.8 | 30.3 895-901. 
4. Sooxne, A. M. An appraisal of shrink-resistant treatments 
ed. ' for wool. Textile Research J. 27 (1957), pp. 652-661. 
ae ¢ 5. Anern, E. The Way We Wash Our Clothes. New York: M. 
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ype ng ; 6. Bocaty, M., and Harris, H. M. Laundering of woven wool 
ore In this study of the effect of type of detergent and fabrics in a modern home — machine. Am. Dyestuff 
9) washing temperature on the shrinkage of fabrics con- aoe. — pr — Pe 
, ss . a , E _—— 7. Furry S., and O’Brien, 1e laundering of wool: 
ise, taining wool, it was concluded that: Effects of detergents and washing methods on fabric prop- 
did 1, Neither type of detergent nor washing temperature erties. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 41 (1952), pp. 763-769. 
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- Study Opportunities 
ore The following announcements of summer study opportunities have been 
bes received since the publication of the list in the April issue of the JounNAL: 
_ A Rural Civil Defense Course will be held from June 13 to 17 at the OCDM 
" Staff College in Battle Creek, Michigan. Qualified students are eligible for 
ot. 8 § g 
artial reimbursement of expenses. For information get in touch with the local 
an P P g 
or state Civil Defense Director or write to Schools Administration, Trainin 
el. “ £ 
. and Education, Office of Civil Defense Mobilization, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
ion g 
an The sixth Workshop for Education in Family Finance will be given at the 
er University of California at Los Angeles, June 27 to August 5, s onsored by the 
g g P 
he University Extension and the National Committee for Education in Family 
en Finance. Forty graduate scholarships, awarded through a grant from the 
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he PP . P 
we and requests for information to Willard T. Briggs, Coordinator, Workshop for 
an Education in Family Finance, University of California, Los Angeles 24. 
-. A second Public Health Nutrition Institute will be held at the Graduate 
» School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, June 5 to 10. The subject 
a will be Aging and the Nutritional Problems of the Aged. The Pennsylvania 
ging g ) 
ti- State Department of Health and the Allegheny County Health Department 


ce are co-sponsors with the University’s Graduate School of Public Health. 











AHEA Youth Delegates Report 


on the White House Conference 


HE AHEA official delegation to the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
included eight youth de'egates—the four national 
officers and four other members of the AHEA 


college clubs section." 

Eager to share this experience with all club 
members through the Journat, the delegates cite 
these high lights. We know they will go back 
to their clubs and their regions with many addi- 
tional thoughts to share with their colleagues. 


Nancy Flynn leads off with: 

The purpose of this Conference—“to promote oppor- 
tunities for children and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in freedom and dignity” 
was constantly evident in the thoughts, ideas, opinions, 
and actions of the more than 7,000 representatives 
assembled in Washington. The sincere interest, the 
serious concern, and the tremendous spirit of the Con- 
ference were sustained throughout, beginning with the 
optimistic and inspirational comments of President 
Eisenhower and continuing down to the contributions 
of the delegates in the workshop discussions. 

It was in the individual workshops that the most 
successful results of the Conference were found. Here 
a cross section of American society convened to discuss 
and evaluate the present conditions and problems and 
to formulate recommendations to help develop the 
potentials of youth and to afford them their rightful 
opportunities to discuss themselves and their responsi- 
bilities. 

The message of the Conference in essence is a chal- 
lenge to every youth in America to develop into a 
responsible citizen worthy and capable of upholding 
the very fundamental principles on which our country 


* Nancy Flynn, president, Framingham State Teachers 
College, Framingham, Massachusetts; Joyce Wolfgang, first 
vice-president, Florida State University, Tallahassee; Mrs. 
Jeanette Hansen, second vice-president, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe; Elinor Fischer, secretary, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond; Loretta Hughes, Morgan State 
College, Baltimore, Maryland; Barbara M. Johns, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; Lillie Elizabeth Rodgers, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C.; Dorothy Jean Snow, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. 


was founded. We are responsible through our very 
being to improve the conditions of the world in which 
we live not only through careful planning for the 
future but in meaningful living today! 


Then Joyee Wolfgang tells us: 

Being a delegate to the 1960 White House Con- 
ference has given me new hope for our country, new 
faith in my fellow Americans, and a stronger personal 
challenge. The sheer size of the delegation was an 
inspiration, but the terrific positive spirit and personal 
ability of each individual participant was a greater 
inspiration still. 

I was most impressed with the sincere efforts each 
person put forth to rise above personal prejudice and 
bias to provide for the type of group interaction which 
would best facilitate optimum results at the Conference. 
It was refreshing to see Negro, Indian, Oriental, Catho- 
lic, Jew, and Protestant convene around a common 
table, all with the united purpose of working toward 
better, freer, fuller lives for the children and youth of 


our world. 


From Mrs. Jeanette Hansen we hear: 

The inspiration and enthusiastic participation by 
delegates representing the United States and 500 dele- 
gates of foreign countries led to intelligent, educational 
discussions about the immediate situations which affect 
our country’s children and youth. Resources which are 
available were brought to our attention through the 
widely varied representation. With these in mind, 
necessary courses of action were which 
would incorporate and co-ordinate the resources, and 
facilitate the fulfillment of the Conference goals through 
our recommendations. 


considered 


We learn from Elinor Fischer some of the views 
expressed by speakers: 

The first and most lasting impression made on me 
is the vast scope which this Conference covered and 
the value and importance of it to us youth as prospec- 
tive parents. 

This Conference brought together the many people 
interested in our children and youth to share, discuss, 
and propose plans of action which will enable us to 
make better use of the talents of our youth. In the 
opening theme assembly, Dr. Marion D. Hanks pointed 
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AHEA youth delegates get together for 
a discussion—work session during a lull in 
Conference proceedings. Study of Con- 
ference problems began on plane or 
train, several of the delegates reported, 
when everyone aboard was reading pre- 
Conference documents. Shown left to 
right: Elinor Fischer, Nancy Flynn, Mrs. 
Jeanette Hansen, Joyce Wolfgang, Lillie 
Rodgers, Dorothy Snow, Barbara Johns, 
and Loretta Hughes 





out the need of children and youth for a good example. 
He asked for emphasis and publicity for those good 
things in America rather than publicity for the latest 
riot or Hollywood divorce. He further indicated that 
we lack courage rather than knowledge in dealing with 
many of our problems. 

In the same vein, Dr. Liston Pope pointed out that 
men will fall for anything unless they stand for some- 
thing. Concerning our recent science crusade, Dr. 
Robert B. Lawson emphasized that we must not cause 
the non-scientific person to feel inferior. However, we 
cannot overlook the importance of science and tech- 
nology to a highly mechanized civilization. 

I felt the consistent concern for the lack or lessening 
of the values and ideals on which our country was 
built. However, I believe many of us who participated 
have stopped to look at ourselves and others and will 
begin this next decade more concerned about these 
values and ideals and the fate of our children and youth 
in a changing world 


Dorothy Snow also reports on the speakers and 
discussion: 

My place in the Conference was in the forum dis- 
cussing Nurture and in a work group relating to family 
relationships and their influence on the young. It was 
indeed a rewarding experience for me to become more 
familiar with personalities in the human relationships 
field whose names have become familiar to me as | 
have read and studied. Dr. Althea Hottel of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania appraised current values and 
ideals and stressed that all values need greater clari- 
fication in terms of modern life. Dr. Reuben Hill of the 
University of Minnesota brought out many implications 
for those of us in home economics. He pointed out that 
the role of the father is becoming less significant, that 
marriage is less of an economic burden but fewer 
couples have financial independence (this he related 
to younger marriages). 

Dr. Lawrence K. Frank of Massachusetts went 
further in pointing out that traditional masculine and 
feminine roles have become almost self-destructive in 
modern society. This was to me a most thought- 
provoking statement. Dr. Beatrice Paolucci of Michi- 

















gan State University explained the role of home man- 
agement and made an important implication for home 
economics in stressing the teaching of fundamental 
values as well as basic skills. 


The need for action by all of us was stressed by 
Lillie Rodgers: 


My first impression upon reading the topics which 
were to be discussed in the one week at the Conference 
was one of utter disbelief. This impression was changed 
radically during the meetings which followed. In this 
one week every idea was discussed and suggestions 
were made for improvement. 

Another thing that impressed me was the way in 
which these recommendations were brought about. 
Each person in the workshop, regardless ‘of age Ol 
knowledge, was invited to participate. The ideas of 
the young were taken and discussed just as seriously 
as were the ideas of the experts in the field. 

Finally, the thing that furnishes the challenge for 
me was the recommendations. These were inspiring to 
listen to and, yet, in the back of my mind I had the 
feeling that I would have to take a part to help these 
things actually come into being. 


Barbara Johns agreed with Joyce Wolfgang 
regarding the common purpose despite the many 
differing views of delegates. She goes on to say: 


Not only in my particular workshop but also in 
informal conversation in hotels, on street corners, in 
taxi cabs, and elsewhere, a basic problem was dis- 
cussed which should be accepted as a challenge by 
every one of us—the re-establishment of a strong family 
unit. If families would work, play, and pray together 
if they would share their hopes, anxieties, and dis- 
appointments—many of the problems confronting our 
world would be solved. Especially since recent genera- 
tions have emphasized materialistic values, strengthen- 
ing our family unit will not be an easy task. The 
rewards, however, will far exceed any efforts. A family 
-overflowing with love, joy of life, and pursuit of 
knowledge—is our strongest weapon against evil. The 
White House Conference delegates have been stimu- 
lated to accept such a challenge. Won't you join us? 


Del Ankers Photographers 
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Increasing awareness of the problem of pesti- 
cide residues is reflected in the report of the Food 
and Nutrition Research Advisory Committee of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, which points 
up the urgency for knowing more about the effects 
of agricultural chemicals on quality, palatability, 
nutritive value, and chemical composition of crops. 

For a number of years, the human nutrition re- 
search division, co-operating with industry and 
other government agencies, has been studying the 
possible effects of different pesticides on the flavor 
of various foods. The findings are used along with 
other data to develop the Department's annual 
recommendations to farmers on dosages of pes- 
ticides to use per acre. 

In the palatability tests, trained taste panels 
judge controlled samples of foods which have been 
exposed to agricultural chemicals. Exposure might 
be from soil residues of previous crop years, the 
use of pesticides on plants during the growing 
season, or by treatment of animals with sprays or 
systematic insecticides. 

During 1959-60, flavor judgments have been 
made on the effects of a number of different 
pesticides on such foods as apples, cantaloupes, 
carrots, parsnips, peanuts, potatoes, sweet corn, 
sweet potatoes, and tomatoes, and on meat from 
animals treated with systemic insecticides. 


The discovery that certain strains of bacteria 
have become resistant to modern drugs has stepped 
up the search for more effective means of prevent- 
ing the spread of infection in hospitals and in 
homes. Fabrics such as those used in bedding and 
sleepwear present a unique problem because they 
can harbor bacteria for varying lengths of time, often 
several months. Knowledge about using fabric dis- 
infectants effectively is limited. 

Ethel McNeil, textile bacteriologist in the cloth- 
ing and housing research division, has recently 
completed a study of one group of disinfectants, 
the quaternary ammonium compounds, now avail- 
able commercially. Previous studies have shown 
them to be more effective on cotton and wool than 
on some man-made fibers. This study was to deter- 
mine what conditions promote best adsorption of 
the quaternary disinfectants by the fabric and how 
much is needed to destroy certain bacteria. 





The results show that low concentrations of the 
disinfectant are adsorbed more readily by loosely 
woven diaper gauze than by muslin sheeting, but 
high concentrations are adsorbed more readily by 
the sheeting. New fabrics were also found to adsorb 
more disinfectant than fabrics which had been 
washed or had the sizing removed. 

Varying amounts of the quaternary disinfectant 
were found effective in destroying three strains of 
bacteria—Brevibacterium ammoniagenes (a cause 
of diaper rash), Staphylococcus aureus (a cause of 
a number of skin lesions), and Bacillus cereus (a 
type of spore-forming bacteria); but it was not 
effective against a fourth species, Proteus (one of 
the causes of perspiration odor ). 

The technical report of the study is published 
in the Journal of Microbiology for May 1960. 


A new edition of a weekly food guide for families 
with school-age children, with up-to-date informa- 
tion on 11 food groups and the amounts of each to 
buy, has been prepared by the household economics 
research division. It is part of a series of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture popular publications 
on food planning and budgeting for families of 
different ages and incomes. 

The guide describes a low-cost food plan for 
a family of six, but this could easily be adapted to 
larger or smaller families or to those who have 
more money to spend. 

One of the changes in the new edition is that the 
category formerly designated as leafy-green and 
yellow vegetables now includes only the dark-green 
and deep-yellow kinds—those richest in vitamin A 
value (2500 or more IU’s per average serving). 
Foods included in this group are broccoli, chard, 
kale, collards, green peppers, spinach, other dark 
greens, sweet potatoes, carrots, pumpkin, and yel- 
low winter squash. Inclusion of the suggested 
amount of this group in a food plan along with 
milk and other foods assures enough vitamin A. 

Changes in the food plans of the guide are 
based on the Department's 1955 food consumption 
survey, revisions in the National Research Council's 
recommended dietary allowances, and the Depart- 
ment’s new daily food guide explained in “Essen- 
tials of an Adequate Diet” (HERR-3) and in “A 
Daily Food Guide . . . Food for Fitness.” 

The new guide, “Food for Families with School 
Children” (HG-13), may be had free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Other publications in the series on food budgets 
are: “Food Guide for Older Folks” (HG-17), re- 
vised in 1959; “Family Fare . . . food management 
and recipes” (HG-1), in press; and “Food for 
Families with Young Children” (HG-5), in press. 
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Training Home Economists 
for Equipment Positions 


ELIZABETH BEVERIDGE 
lowa State University 


Any person contemplating the problems of train- 
ing and employment of home economists for pro- 
fessional work with household equipment finds 
himself on a mental treadmill. Increasing numbers 
and complexity of modern appliances are multiply- 
ing the need for women who can bridge the gap 
between producer and consumer of equipment, 
making these modern helpers perform the full 
measure of service of which they are capable. Ap- 
pliances as produced and marketed must be inter- 
preted and explained to homemakers, and the needs 
of homemaker-users must be known to manufac- 
turers as designs are developed. 

The supply of home economists with specialized 
training for such work has never met the demand. 
To provide themselves with needed staffs, the util- 
ity companies (employers of the greatest numbers 
of women for equipment work) have set up their 
own programs to give complete on-the-job training. 
This situation has given rise to the assumption that 
such companies prefer to do all the training of 
their employees, and consequently some home 
economics graduates enter the field without having 
sought specialized training for it. Thus the need 
for long on-the-job training has been perpetuated 
and the treadmill rolls on. 

It is both discouraging and costly for business 
to have to spend months training a new employee— 
particularly in the “first job” category where one or 
two years of service is the rule. The problem that 
calls for concerted action is: How can the home 
economist be prepared to become productive sooner 
on her first job and without engaging so much of 
the time of experienced staff in the training process? 
Providing as much as possible of this training is 
at once opportunity and responsibility for the col- 
lege home economics department. Providing in- 
centives to attract girls to such training is the 
responsibility of employers. 

With the aim of exploring ways in which college 
training can be more effective, a small group of 
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home service directors and company executives 
concerned with employment of home economists 
for equipment positions were invited to Iowa State 
University for a conference. Subsequently a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and mailed to those women 
listed in the 1960 Directory of Home Economists in 
Business Section of the American Home Economics 
Association, as directors of departments concerned 
with the production, distribution, use, or testing of 
appliances. They were asked to state the qualities 
they considered most important in home economists 
for equipment positions, to evaluate the importance 
of various courses as training for such work, and to 
contribute ideas for improving college training and 
for attracting students early enough for them to 
take advantage of training available. 

Forty-two completed questionnaires have been 
received from directors of departments employing 
0 to 50 home economists in addition to the director, 
located in 25 states. The total number of home 
economists so directed is 497. As many of these 
directors are women of long experience, the num- 
ber employed by them over the years would be an 
impressive figure. 

Under the headings of knowledge and skills 
deemed important for equipment work, respond- 
ents wrote in many and varied points. When the 
replies were classified into broad groupings, it was 
found that more emphasis had been placed on 
communications than on any other group (about 
130). Demonstration and effective speaking and 
writing received the greatest emphasis. The two 
groups that ranked next were equipment ( prin- 
ciples, construction, operation, use) and food 
(preparation, meal planning, experimental food, 
nutrition ). Each of these areas received 77 write-ins. 

In evaluating courses as listed, only two ques- 
tioned the value of any course listed which deals 
with understanding, use, or care of equipment, 
basic principles underlying operation of equipment, 
kitchen planning or lighting. Eleven doubtful 
checks against courses in basic physical sciences 
were more than counterbalanced by 23 write-ins of 
the same subjects. Similarly certain subjects in 
basic home economics were checked as doubtful 
by some, written in by others. 

There were more “doubtful” checks against sub- 
jects in social science and liberal education than 
in other subject-matter groupings. This was sur- 
prising in light of the current emphasis on breadth 
in education. It also seems inconsistent with the 
emphasis that this particular group placed on per- 
sonality traits having to do with understanding and 
getting along with people and with participation in 
community affairs. 

Attitudes and personality traits considered im- 
portant covered the range that would probably 
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be considered important for almost any occupation. 
These have to do with physical appearance, inter- 
est in work, ability to work well with people, crea- 
tivity, dependability, flexibility, integrity, emotional 
stability, and self-motivation. The importance of 
work experience was mentioned by many: appren- 
ticeship or summer work with a utility, summer 
jobs in food preparation, camp work, selling. 

Asked to indicate what part in all this should 
be the responsibility of the college home economics 
department, many indicated that what comes under 
the heading of knowledge is primarily our job. In 
the “skills” area, the tabulation seems to back up 
the opinion as expressed by some: that the college 
should give students a start but proficiency comes 
with practice, which is the individual's responsibility. 

Thirty-seven of the directors, with a combined 
staff of 457, said specialized training in equipment 
would make a girl more useful to them than would 
general training in home economics. As expressed 
by one who directs a staff of 35, “We prefer girls 
with specialized training, for their job efficiency is 
noticeably higher and our in-service training is 
reduced to a minimum.” 

The desirability of interesting girls at the high 
school level or during the first year of college was 
frequently expressed. Some directors indicated 
that this should be and often is a matter of concern 
and responsibility among them, and a number re- 
ported working with high schools in their areas. 
Getting information to high school vocational guid- 
ance counselors was thought to be a responsibility 
of both colleges and employers, and contacts with 
home service activities were recommended for col- 
lege students, especially freshmen. 

It would scarcely be questioned that incentives 
for better-trained home economists for equipment 
positions would do much to stimulate interest at 
the college level. Some respondents indicated that 
some salary advantage can be given to the trained 
girl. Several indicated that they would always give 
preference to trained girls, other factors being 
equal. More rapid advancement is apparently pos- 
sible in many companies, but it must also be quick 
starting to appeal to the present generation of 
students. To a girl of the type that business em- 
ployers say they want, promise of being able to move 
into jobs of responsibility requiring independent ac- 
tion as fast as she proves she can take them, appeals. 

If colleges can increase the amount of training 
given for equipment positions, if employers can 
offer definite incentives that will make specialized 
training pay off, and if all working together can 
recruit more budding home economists for this 
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work, it should be possible to set up standards for 
equipment training as has been done for some other 
professional areas within home economics. 


Home Economics 
on Television in Alabama 


Doris PLAGcE Burton 


University of Alabama home economists have 
presented 150 weekly television programs during 
the past five years. In October 1955, when the 
Alabama state educational television network be- 
gan operations, the School of Home Economics 
was among the pioneers on this campus to use 
the new medium. Mrs. Burton, associate professor 
in the department of clothing, textiles, and related 
art, was appointed chairman of the television com- 
mittee and has served as co-ordinator or producer, 
and master of ceremonies. Nearly every member 
of the faculty has participated in one or more 
programs each year. 


Alabama's unique educational television network 
consists of three channels, WAIQ-WBIQ-WCIQ, 
located at Birmingham, Munford, and Andalusia, 
giving an estimated 80 per cent coverage of the 
state. Studios at the University of Alabama, Auburn 
University, and in Birmingham share the program 
day of 13% hours of telecasting. For example, 
home economists at Auburn University and home 
demonstration agents with the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service also use the state channels for in-school 
and homemaker audiences, thus giving home eco- 
nomics information even more “exposure.” A pro- 
gram originating in any one of the three studios 
is telecast simultaneously over the three channels. 
The week's schedule includes 30 hours of educa- 
tional programs available for use in the Alabama 
schools; the remaining 3744 hours consist of college 
credit courses and general interest programs. Seven 
credit courses are being offered from the University 
alone during the Spring semester of 1960. The 
installation of a fourth studio and transmitter in 
Mobile has been announced for the near future. 

The University Broadcasting Services, under the 
direction of Graydon Ausmus, is a part of the 
University’s extension division, and is the Alabama 
affiliate of the National Educational Television and 
Radio Center. 

The programs originating with the University of 
Alabama home economics faculty have sought vari- 
ous audiences. For example, the current series, 
called “Family Challenge,” is directed to the high 
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school home economics teacher with the objective 
of developing further her understanding of some 
basic principles of science, art, business, and psy- 
chology that are a part of her everyday work with 
students and families. Participants in the programs 
have represented such fields as bacteriology, mathe- 
matics, and law; they have been students, parents, 
and, of course, many of the faculty. The series 
grew out of suggestions made by a group of high 
school teachers who met in a workshop at the Uni- 
versity to discuss program ideas that would be most 
helpful to them. Ruth Stovall, state supervisor of 
vocational home economics, appeared on the open- 
ing program of the series and encouraged the teach- 
ers to prepare for the changing world of the present 
and the future. 

A special feature of “Family Challenge” has been 
the Distinguished Teacher award presented by the 
School of Home Economics. Each month an out- 
standing teacher of high school home economics 
in Alabama is awarded a certificate for distinguished 
teaching, being selected for her work in the class- 
room, her professional activities, and her community 
service. At the time of writing, five awards have 
been made. Recipients are Mrs. Mary K. Porter, 
Collinsville; Mrs. Nell McLure Arnold, Russellville; 
Leacy Newel, Camden; Mrs. Evelyn M. Fuller, 
Suttle; and Mrs. M: urgueritte Holt, Holtville. 

Beginning in the summer of 1959, E. Neige Tod- 
hunter, dean of the School of Home Economics, 
has presented a weekly 15-minute program, “Ala- 
bama Home Facts,” in which she discusses items of 
current interest, interprets home economics, and 
presents helpful information to homemakers of the 
state. 

The early history of home economics ETV at the 
University presents a varied picture. The initial 
series in 1955 used the theme “When You Buy 
and was directed toward the homemaker with the 
responsibility for spending the family income 
wisely. Furnishings, equipment, foods, books and 
toys for children, insurance, clothes, houses, and 
household fabrics were some of the items brought 
under scrutiny by the faculty and students in pro- 
grams given catchy titles such as “Small Fry 
Finery,” “Toys That Teach,” “Something Under 
Foot,” and “Tools for the Homemaker’s W orkshop.” 

A series introducing careers in home economics to 
the high school student and her mother was pro- 
duced in co-operation with the home economics 
faculties of Auburn University and Alabama Col- 
lege. 

“Keys to Better Living” was the theme for 1956- 
57, with a special “Adventure in Living” inter- 
spersed between short series of shows done by the 
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Mrs. Burton shows how to make a pie-chart graph 
simply, quickly—to be used in study of budgeting 
Useful in any phase of home economics work. 


School's various departments. These “adventures” 
took us to the homes of other countries of the 
world, showing home life, customs, fashions, foods, 
and family recreations. The sets simulated a char- 
acteristic scene of the country: a Japanese house 
interior, a French sidewalk cafe, an Italian garden, a 
Mexican open air market. In 1957-58, these occa- 
sional “spectaculars” used family entertaining as a 
motif, featuring foods, decorations, and entertain- 
ment for different social functions throughout the 
year. An after- ue party, a birthday party for the 
under-six child, a buffet for adults, and a bridal 
shower were some of the occasions that ‘ Let’ s Have 
a Party” portrayed as a “special” between programs 
planned by the departments of the School. A typi- 
cal departmental segment would be “Thanksgiving 
Feast,” “Bread from Many Lands,” “Children in 
the Kitchen,” and “Trimming That Figure,” pre- 
se re d by the department of foods and nutrition. 

A departure from the traditional type of home 
economics programming was tried in 1958-59. “At 
Home Around the World” was inspired by the 
interest in the previous “adventure” programs fea- 
turing home life in foreign countries and was di- 
rected toward more general family interests. The 
33-week series “visited” 17 countries or areas of 
the world and featured 50 special guests, most of 
whom were native to the country visited or authori- 
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ties on some phase of its culture. As co-host for 
the series Allen Bales, associate professor of speech, 
developed the program segments dealing with liter- 
ature, drama, history, or politics, while I supplied 
the picture of family life, art, and decoration. 

Although the theme and content of the series 
were planned by the home economics television 
committee and the participating faculty, technical 
aspects of production were carried out by a staff 
producer and director assigned by the University 
Broadcasting Services. Creative and co-operative 
advice and assistance on the part of these people, 
particularly in the first years, schooled us well on 
techniques, selection and use of visual materials, 
and program structure. Members of the faculty 
have indeed found TV to be exciting and challeng- 
ing, although not all found it easy to adapt them- 
selves to the new medium. The preparation of 
visuals, the condensation of content into a vivid 
and interesting 30-minute production, the experi- 
mentation with new ways to present information 
to lend drama or “punch” have widened our abili- 
ties as teachers and individuals. In addition to 
their appeal to the homemaker and the home- 
making teacher, the series have presented home 
economics to the public, showing the broad base 
of art and science on which our teaching rests, the 
wide field of opportunity in home economics to 
the young women of today, and our far-reaching 
avenues of service to the community. 

Future plans for home economics TV from the 
University of Alabama include consideration of in- 
school programs for high school home economics 
classes as well as credit courses at the college level. 


Home Economics 


and the World 


Artie G. BELL 


Mrs. Bell is a teacher of clothing and design and 
head of the department of home economics at 
Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. The 
projects reported here may give others ideas for 
use in connection with United Nations Day ob- 
servances. They also demonstrate an effective 
way to carry out one of the competences outlined 
in “Home Economics—New Directions”: “to de- 
velop mutual understanding and appreciation of 
differing cultures and ways of life, and co-operate 
with people of other cultures who are striving to 
raise levels of living.” 


When home economics teachers can open for 
their students the windows of the world "'::ough 
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UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization) they will impart to 
them a lasting sense of the tremendous play of 
international relations and a wonderful grasp of 
international culture. 

This was accomplished at our school when the 
classes in clothing, family living, and foods de- 
veloped the project “Culture and _ International 
Cooperation through UNESCO.” Dunbar was a 
participating school in the Associated Schools Proj- 
ect to develop the idea of world understanding of 
UNESCO, its program, and agencies. 

The over-all purpose of our program was to ex- 
tend students’ knowledge and understanding of 
the agencies of the United Nations and their influ- 
ence on home economics and, through study of the 
specific challenge of Asia, to develop appreciation 
of Asian-Western cultural values. 

Students in our clothing classes quickly caught 
the spirit of learning more about our neighbors in 
the UN and eagerly and thoroughly did research 
on the textiles and dress of the UN countries. From 
such research evolved a detailed study of the basic 
patterns of Indian, European, and African dress 
and the adaptation of these to our tastes and way 
of life. 

The film “The King and I” inspired the stu- 
dents to make all of the exotic costumes for the par- 
ticipants in the school-wide assembly program 
“Glimpses of Asian Culture.” Turning to the artistic 
emblems and flags of the 82 UN countries, students 
sketched motifs based on the word and letters of 
UNESCO to be used as designs on skirts, dresses, 
and accessories. 

The art and the clothing departments joined 
hands to introduce the idea of UNESCO through 
the arts as well as through the social studies. 

So attractive to the students were the flags of all 
the UN countries that they worked diligently and 
creatively to pin them (small in size) to. plain 
fabrics in interesting designs. From the silk flags 
obtained from the National Education Association, 
they were moved to study closely color harmonies 
from very vivid examples. 

The foods classes were equally enthusiastic in 
their response. An “Around the World” luncheon, 
planned and carried out by the students, presented 
for their sometimes cautious but always eager taste 
the regional dishes of the various countries of the 
UN. When they felt the desire to have their class- 
room work supplemented by a conference and 
demonstration by representatives of the Asian 
world, personnel from the Indian Embassy pre- 
pared for them in the classroom such exotic foods 
as Indian tea cakes, curried chicken, biscuits, and 
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pancakes. Representatives of Ceylon and Pakistan 
distributed recipes of their national foods. 

The planning committees of home economics stu- 
dents and teachers then agreed that the benefits of 
their study of UNESCO should be shared with the 
whole school. The “Glimpses of Asian Culture” 
assembly program was planned for this purpose. 
We launched it with section-guidance periods, 
circulating mimeographed pre-program suggestions, 
press releases in the Dunbar News Reel, and ex- 
hibits in the classrooms and corridors. 

The very-well-received program, to which official 
guests from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon were 
invited, featured an “Oriental Supplication,” a 
modern adaptation of an Indian dance, danced by 
the Oriental Dance Group under the physical educa- 
tion department's guidance; an “Indian Devotional 
Song,” sung and interpreted by Mrs. Shakuntala 
Vyas of India; an address by Barbara Antonipoli 
of Ceylon on family life and the rising importance 
of women; and greetings from Pakistan by Mrs. 
Safdar Naseem. Indian music by the school choir 
provided background color and appeal. 

Because there are so many varied cultural re- 
sources in the Nation’s Capital, we were able to 
plan an activity outside of the school. We chose a 
visit to the Indian Embassy. One representative 
from each club and section, 40 in all, 
tour. They saw three documentary films on re- 
ligious life and handicrafts, saw a display of Indian 
handicrafts, and listened to an informative talk by 
an official of the Embassy. 

Each representative paid close attention to these 
activities, for he was to make later a detailed report 
to his group. From this visit came our record, 
“Notes and Quotes,” the written evaluations, attrac- 
tively mounted in a scrapbook, of the visit by the 
pleased students. 

With their interest in the embassies whetted, 
many students sought and received invitations to 
other embassies of the UN countries and were 
graciously received on their tours. 

The annual, school-wide observance of UN Day 
on October 24 and regular visits to the UN build- 
ing in New York City provided further opportunity 
for students to realize the influence of this political, 
economic, and cultural group on the world and the 
United States. 

In the family-life classes, students analyzed the 
family-life patterns of the major UN countries, 
going into detailed study of the socioeconomic 
background of the family. 

Running concurrently with each topic in the 
classroom were art exhibits in the home economics 
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shows 


United Nations. Mrs. Bell 
exhibit to guests. 


The World—the 


classrooms and in the exhibit cases in the school 
lobby and corridors. Passersby were attracted by 
the constantly changing display of art objects 
donated by community leaders, foreign missions, 
and Catholic seminaries on dress, dance, music, 
and musical instruments of UN countries. 

Again, upon the suggestion of the students, we 
arranged a display and later an exchange among 
students of art objects from practically all the 
countries that make up the UN, collected from the 
traveling members of their families. 

Our efforts were preserved through black-and- 
white and color photographs of every activity, the 
scrapbook, and such items as a letter from a teacher 
in Ireland seeking information about Dunbar. This 
last undoubtedly came as a result of the publicity 
given Dunbar's participation in the Associated 
Schools Project for the second year by UNESCO's 
Newsletter, its Courier, and SIFT (Se ‘lected Infor- 
mation for Teachers ), a newsletter published by the 
National Education Association’s Committee on 
International Relations. 

For the home economics students, the program 
produced the tangible results of costumes, research, 
displays, demonstrations, and programs to delight 
and to provide lasting memories. 
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For the home economics teachers, it provided 
an unparalleled opportunity to obtain for their 
students the intangible results of new ideas, broader 
concepts, and greater understanding of the program 
and agencies of UNESCO, the international role 
of the United States, and the interdependent world 
that is ours today. 


Factors in Financial Security 
of Indiana Farm Families’ 


Suat SAapet KunpbAK and CLEo FirzsImMMONS 


Dr. Kundak was a graduate student from Turkey, 
sponsored by the University of Nebraska as a 
part of the ICA program. She obtained her 
Master's and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in 
the Graduate School at Purdue University with 
major work in home management and family 
economics and agricultural economics. Her minors 
were economics and statistics. In February 1960, 
she returned to the University of Ankara, where 
she will teach and do research in home manage- 
ment and family economics. This article reports 
on her thesis problem. Dr. Fitzsimmons, who is 
head of the department of home management 
and family economics in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Purdue, directed Dr. Kundak’s work. 


Financial security is frequently given as an end 
desired from family financial planning. What it 
may consist of is described rarely, if ever. The pur- 
poses of this study were: (1) to examine factors 
related significantly to the financial security status 
of a group of farm families; (2) to find the degree 
of association between the financial security status 
expressed by the family and the factors found 
related to it; and (3) to formulate a mathematical 
expression that may be used in predicting the 
financial security position of these farm families. 


Approved for publication by the director of the Indiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Journal paper No. 1558. 
Based on work done under North Central Regional Research 
Project NC-32, titled Factors Affecting Financial Security 
of Rural Families. 
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The study is a continuation of one reported by 
Alice C. Stubbs’ in which information obtained 
by her regarding a group of factors considered to 
be relevant was classified and related to tenure, 
income levels, net worth, age of head, and stages of 
the family life cycle. The data used were provided 
in 1956 by a random sample of 401 farm families 
from the central grain and livestock region of 
Indiana. 

Financial security in this study is considered to 
be indicated by the belief of family members inter- 
viewed in the family’s ability to meet emergency 
expenses. Two hundred and twenty-one families 
from which information was obtained were judged 
by this criterion to be secure; 89 families uncertain; 
and 91 insecure. The division was accepted even 
though security itself is seen to be a continuum 
which can range from insecurity to security as com- 
plete as possible. 

That other factors influence the financial security 
of a family was recognized. Among these are some 
dealing with the expectations of progress which 
indicate financial success. These are at least the 
ability to increase net worth, the ability to attain 
and maintain an acceptable level of consumption, 
and the ability to provide for retirement. For each 
of these, variation as to specific financial provisions 
would be found from family to family. In the 
life cycle of any one family, the three abilities 
would vary in importance. At any period in the 
cycle, the possible need for meeting emergencies 
would exist. Listing or identifying emergencies 
was judged impractical. While almost every emer- 
gency might occur in any family, not all of them 
would. Confronted with a list of possibilities, a 
family member might believe all should be con- 
sidered. For this reason each co-operator was per- 

? This was followed by studies reported by KaTHERINE J 
Mortt.ey, Some Factors Related to Indebtedness in a 
Selected Group of Indiana Farm Families No. 3 (Insecure 
Families), August 1958; ANNABEL J. Rupet, A Study of 
Factors Related to the Financial Security of a Group of 
Indiana Farm Families No. 1 (Secure Families), August 
1958; and Sve Younc, A Study of Factors Related to the 
Financial Security of a Group of Indiana Farm Families 
No. 2 (Secure Families) [In preparation], which con- 
tributed to the background for this final statistical analysis. 


Frequency distribution of families’ scores 
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mitted to envision what the emergencies for his 
family might be. On this basis he indicated whether 
or not he believed his family could meet them. 

A number of objective factors with others were 
seen to have some relationship to the subjective 
criterion accepted for financial security. These 
were: family size, stage in the family life cycle, 
age of family head, education of husband and wife, 
size of farm, tenure, number of years of farm 
experience, income, other sources of income, per- 
centage of income from farming, net worth, present 
indebtedness, uses of credit, type of investments 
held, type of insurance held, amount paid annually 
on insurance premiums, ways of meeting emergency 
expenses, ability to meet current expenses, pro- 
visions made for old age, family goals, ability to 
obtain goals, and satisfaction with current economic 
conditions. 

The Chi-square test of independence was used to 
determine the possible relationship between financial 
security and each of the above-mentioned factors. 
The one per cent level of significance was used for 
these tests. The qualitative factors were quantified 
on the basis of findings in the Stubbs’ study. 

The characteristics for which relationship with 
financial security was indicated were: income, net 
worth, number in the family, number of years of 
farm experience, size of debt, education of the hus- 
band, ways of meeting emergency expenses, pro- 
visions made for old age, ability to meet current 
expenses, ability to attain family goals, and satis- 
faction with current economic conditions. 

To refine the results obtained from Chi-square 
tests, the contribution of each of these variables in 
predicting the financial security of families was 
considered through multiple linear regression 
analysis. 

The Wherry-Doolittle variable selection method 
was used to find the most influential of the inde- 
pendent variables for inclusion in the regression 
equation. Those which were found to add signifi- 
cantly to a combined (or composite) score based 
on the equation in the order of importance were: 
(1) ways of meeting emergency expenses, (2) 
ability to attain goals, (3) satisfaction with current 
economic conditions, (4) family size, and (5) abil- 
ity to meet current expenses. The multiple corre- 
lation coefficient is R = 0.5347. Although other 
factors would have added to the score, the amount 
was so small as not to be statistically significant. 

The raw score form of the sample regression 
equation obtained by using the five significant 
variables is as follows when each coefficient is 
multiplied by the appropriate value of X: Com- 
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posite score = (— 0.04695)x, + (0.48228)x, + 
(0.15504 )x. + (0.12577)x, + (0.15272)x,p. 
Where 
x, = family size 
X, = ways of meeting emergency expenses 
Xx, = ability to meet current expenses 
x» = ability to attain goals 
X,:o = satisfaction with current economic con- 
ditions * 

The usefulness of the equation for indicating 
family financial security was tested by scoring a 
random sample consisting of 25 families from each 
of the three security status groups: secure, uncer- 
tain, and insecure. The array of scores obtained is 
shown in the table. 

In general, the range of scores obtained by the 
formula appears to be a better indicator of security 
than of insecurity. Families judged to be secure 
made scores at the high side of the array. Some 
judged to be insecure also made high scores. In 
addition, the families classified as uncertain were 
found as a group to score relatively high. 

Finding means for distinguishing more definitely 
between the three groups is desirable. Data will 
be examined further to learn whether or not differ- 
ent classifications of such factors as tenure, in- 
debtedness, and type of investments held, and of 
new classifications, such as relationship of indebted- 
ness to net worth, can be found which will be 
related significantly to the belief of family members 
in the ability of the family to meet emergencies. It 
may be possible, also, to find other criteria which 
can be considered to indicate a family’s financial 
security. 

% Note: For the multiple linear regression analysis, the 


qualitative variables were quantified on the basis of findings 
from the Stubbs, Mottley, and Rupel studies as follows: 


Ways of meeting emergency expenses ( Xe) 
Cash 01 
Insurance 01 
Sell assets, use insurance 01 
Borrow 00 
Don’t know 00 

Ability to meet current expenses (xs) 
Yes 01 
Perhaps 00 
No 00 

Ability to attain goals ( Xx») 
Yes 01 
Perhaps 00 
No 00 

Satisfaction with current economic conditions (X10) 
Yes 01 
Perhaps 00 
No 00 


For (x), family size, the actual number of people in 
the family was used. 
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Public Relations 


Wire Service Story 
Quotes AHEA President 


How American home economists are joining 
hands with professional kin around the world in 
an effort to improve home life and living standards 
on an international basis was the theme of a widely 
circulated interview with AHEA President Olga P. 
Brucher early this year. Miss Brucher’s remarks 
to Patricia McCormack of United Press Inter- 
national were carried in more than 30 papers across 
the country that subscribe to the UPI service. The 
story emphasized the world-wide efforts of home 
economists to improve the well-being of home and 
family and to help ease the problems of “a troubled 
and discordant world.” Miss Brucher was intro- 
duced to the UPI writer by the Association's public 
relations counsel. 


AHEA Offers Materials 


for Teachers’ Use in Public Relations 


A kit of materials and suggestions designed to 
help teachers and city and state supervisors get 
across the story of the breadth of offerings in home 
economics has been prepared by the American 
Home Economics Association. The materials in- 
clude some general suggestions and a check sheet 
on the type of story that presents the true picture 
of home economics, examples of good publicity and 
pictures, tips on exhibits and photographs, fill-in 
type press releases that teachers can use, back- 
ground material with ideas that can be adapted to 
a particular situation. The kit grew out of a sug- 
gestion made to the AHEA public relations com- 
mittee by Mrs. Mary Mark Sturm of Chicago. Copy 
was prepared by Anita Reichert, AHEA publica- 
tions associate. 

Copies of “News on PR Cues” are available from 
the AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C., for $1 per kit. 


February 1959 Journals are needed to fill 
orders for back copies of the magazine. Please 
send copies to Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, Business 
Manager, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 
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AHEA to Co-sponsor 
NCSW Conference Program 


The American Home Economics Association is 
joining with the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion and the Family Service Association of America 
to sponsor one program meeting of the annual 
forum of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare in Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 9. The 
program title is “The Dollar Facts of Family Living; 
What Is the Social Impact?” The speaker will be 
Mrs. Helen Humes Lamale of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, with Cornelia Dunphy of the U. §. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Frieda Romalis of the Jewish Family Service 
Agency, St. Louis, as discussants. They will con- 
sider “What are the dollar facts of family living as 
indicated by the revised City Worker's Family 
Budget and the Elderly Couple’s Budget?” 

Another forum session of particular interest to 
home economists will be on June 6 on Financial 
Problems of Industrial Employees. Mrs. Luise K. 
Addiss of the Community Service Society of New 
York will be one of the discussants. 

The American Home Economics Association also 
participates in the forum through its exhibit booth. 
Consultation service on family living standards, fee 
schedules, budget counseling, and assistance stand- 
ards will be offered by home economists from pub- 
lic and private agencies along with a display of 
resource material. Mrs. Mabel S. Moore of the 
Community Service Society of New York is the 
AHEA’s representative to the National Conference 
on Social Welfare. 


Dean’s Letter 
Announces Curriculum Changes 


In her January 1960 letter to the College of Home 
Economics alumni, Dean Grace Henderson of the 
Pennsylvania State University reported that the 
Senate of the University had just approved a re- 
vised curriculum to go into effect in September. 
Faculty, students, alumni, employers of graduates, 
and university administrators have helped with plans 
for the new programs “designed for men and 
women students of top-grade in high school 
science, or social science, or art courses who 
want to help strengthen this country at its roots.” 

Dean Henderson said that “Much more time than 
in the past (1) will be spent analyzing the signifi- 
cance of the several aspects of family life in build- 
ing a desired kind of society and (2) identifying 
the basic principles of science, social science, 
humanities, arts, and communication that illumine 
the fundamental processes of everyday living, at 
home and in institutions.” 
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University of Arizona 
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Dedicates New Building 


The University of Arizona dedicated its new 
home economics building on February 5 and 6 
as part of the University’s 75th Anniversary. The 
$900,000 building, pictured on this page, was de- 
signed by Tucson Architect Terry Atkinson, who 
carried out the request of Mrs. Ruth Hall, director 
of the School of Home Economics, that the build- 
ing represent “southwestern architecture and home 
economics. 


Please turn the page 





BeLow. Food demonstration classroom with electrically 
controlled mirror over the demonstration table. 


Photos by Manley, Tucson 











Asove. Hood in the nutrition research room, for 
projects with food substances that require controlled 
atmosphere. Research, one of the major points of 
emphasis in home economics, is well cared for in this 
new structure. There are scientific laboratories for 
courses in basic food preparation, tasting, household 
equipment, and a room equipped to demonstrate 
how to teach home economics to others. 


Lert. Conference-seminar room 


BeLow. View of the inside patio with overhead 
bridge. The patio can be used for classes in outdoor 
living. 
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Olga P. Brucher, president of the American Home 
Economics Association, gave the major address at 
the dedication of the home economics building. 
Following are excerpts from her talk: 


By making this new building possible, the people of 
Arizona have recorded in permanent form a vote of con- 
fidence in the programs and services that may now be 
carried on with accelerated vigor and effectiveness. 


We live in a day when vast tides of change are sweeping 
the world. The minds of millions are targets for ideas 
obnoxious to us individual free men and women and totally 
foreign to our traditions as a people. Acutely threatened 
by this global contest, in which the survival of mankind 
is at stake, are many of our most cherished concepts of 
individual rights and social order. And the family—the 
core, the central unit of our national life—is most exposed 
to the disruptive impact of these influences stemming from 
doubt and change. 

What are we—as a people—doing to meet this challenge? 

I cannot answer this question with any degree of com- 
forting authority. I know, of course, how all of us would 
like to answer it: we would like to be able to say that we 
understand . the threat we face; that we have taken an 
honest and penetrating look at ourselves; and that the 
necessary steps to meet this threat are either under way 
or planned. 


Since its inception, home economics has focused special- 
ized attention on problems of change and on developing 
adaptability to new social and economic conditions. Today, 
as it always has been, the family is the special concern of 
home economists. 


Human problems are, of course, as many and varied as 
human beings themselves, and I have cited a few merely 
to indicate a major objective for home economics: a re- 
dedication of our profession to a search for fundamentals . . . 
with the wisdom not to overemphasize a present which we 
know will soon be an obsolete past. 


To adapt home economics programs to this age of change, 
it is clear that our purposes, especially in professional fields, 
must be Space Age change before such study can be help- 
ful—and before we attempt to chart revisions. This is 
especially true in our colleges and universities, which have 
the responsibility of preparing professional workers in all 
areas of home economics. 


From the early days of our nation to the present, we 
have accepted two peculiarly American concepts about the 
role of higher education. The first is our firm commitment 
to the principle of public responsibility for the education 
of our youth . . . and the second is our belief that educa- 
tional programs must respond to the complex needs of our 


Home economics is proud of its contribution to these 
goals. It acknowledges with gratitude the wise and gener- 
ous co-operation of state and Land-Grant institutions in 
which home economics has long been an integral part. 
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Our research programs have been broadly productive 
but further research is needed to solve many basic problems, 

Research must be extended, for instance, in the areas 
of social changes and advances in science and technology, 
as these changes affect the lives of individuals and families. 
We must devote further intensive study to all aspects of 
human growth and development. Also, we must develop 
expanded research in problems significant to the consumer, 
because we are living at a time when the family, as a con- 
suming unit, is surfeited with alternatives. 

oO 3° oO 


And this role includes action in fields unimagined by 
the founders of our profession. It will embrace matters 
as broad as life itself—and as personal and intimate as the 
problems of a troubled child. 

We are living in the most exciting era of history. A 
period, it is true, beset by doubts and difficulties, by ex- 
treme social, economic, and political pressures. But in no 
other epoch has the threat of evil been so conspicuously 
paralleled by man’s potential for achieving good. 

The challenge to all education today—and particularly 
to home economics—bears out this conviction. I do not 
see this challenge as cause for despair or fear. To me, it 
represents what a group of distinguished educators has 
called “an enormous opportunity . . . an unprecedented 
opportunity to develop the human resources of this nation 
to a broader and fuller degree than even our most optimistic 
forebears ever dreamed of.” 

As home economists, we will be dealing with America’s 
human resources, our most precious national asset. But we 
will not be doing so as one might study vital statistics or 
an economic concept. We will be concerned, instead, with 
the welfare and advancement of that most fascinating, 
puzzling, unpredictabie, and most precious element of this 
human treasure—the Americar family. 


Women’s Bureau Invitation 
to June Anniversary Conference 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor has issued a general invitation to members 
of women’s organizations to help celebrate the 
Bureau's 40th birthday at a conference in Washing- 
ton, June 9 and 10. 

The invitation says that the conference will be 
broad in scope. It will explore the present roles of 
women in a free society and consider the contribu- 
tions which women can make to social and eco- 
nomic progress of the future. Key speakers and 
panel members will be outstanding national leaders 
in many fields. One of the high lights will be an 
international session. 

Members of AHEA and of other women’s or- 
ganizations who expect to be in Washington on 
June 9 and 10 and wish to attend the conference 
should write to Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Labor, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Conference Considers 
Aspect of Homemaker Services 


Mary C. Ecan 
Children’s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Miss Egan represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the Conference she reports. 


At the request of the executive committee of the 
National Conference on Homemaker Services, the 
National Health Council sponsored a conference on 
Personal Care in Homemaker Services at Arden 
House, New York, February 14 to 16, 1960. The 
purpose of the Conference was to develop guide- 
lines and recommendations concerning permissible 
limits of personal care to be given by homemakers, 
including suitable requirements for supervision and 
training. 

Wilfred David, MD, Chief, Chronic Disease 
Branch, Bureau of State Services, PHS, the key- 
note speaker, reviewed the need for expanded 
homemaker services, including personal care, and 
presented some of the apparent blocks to the de- 
velopment of such services. Members of a panel 
then discussed homemaker services in various set- 
tings, highlighting facets of their service including 
the nature and extent of personal care services pro- 
vided, studies of their case load which gave some 
indication of need for such services, and problems 
encountered, such as laws restricting the extent and 
type of services. 

Most of the time was spent in workshops. The 
approximate 60 participants were divided into 4 
groups to consider: (1) Personal Hygiene and 
Nutrition, (2) Activities of Daily Living, (3) Medi- 
cations and Therapeutic Procedures, and (4) Psy- 
chological and Emotional Aspects of Illness. 

As related to personal care, discussion centered 
around patients’ needs (including those of infants, 
children, and adults), skills required to meet these 
needs, significance which personal care needs have 
for education, training, supervision, recruitment, 
and assignment of homemaker, evaluation of what 
homemakers are capable of doing, and importance 
of continuous planning. 

Considerable emphasis was placed on the de- 
sirability for careful evaluation of patient-family 


needs before the assignment of a homemaker fol- 
lowed by periodic re-evaluation. The major func- 
tion of the homemaker is still to maintain and 
preserve family life and the giving of personal care 
may be a part of this function. The need for 
orientation, training, and adequate supervision as 
related to personal care was stressed. 

A working statement of Personal Care Services, 
as follows, was accepted by the Conference: 


Personal care services in situations involving illness or 
disability in the home can be described as those services 
that are required to help provide and maintain normal 
bodily and emotional comforts and to assist the patient 
towards independent living within a safe environment. 
These services, when given by a homemaker under the 
direction and supervision of medical professional personnel, 
can contribute to the realistic maximal functioning of the 
patient. 

The plan for service should include periodic evaluation 
following which, when indicated, specific activities may 
be delegated to the homemaker by the appropriate pro- 
fessional person. 

This pre-supposes direct communication between the 
homemaker and her supervisor and between her and other 
members of the team responsible for helping the patient 
and the family. 


Some of the tentative recommendations from 
the Conference include: (1) the need for stud- 
ies and demonstrations of the scope of home- 
maker services, preparation of homemakers, de- 
sirable methods of supervision of homemakers; (2) 
that training programs for homemakers be devel- 
oped; (3) need for evaluation of homemaker serv- 
ices; and (4) that all community agencies plan and 
work together for support of homemaker services. 

It is expected that about May 1 a full report of 
the Personal Care Conference will be made to the 
Executive Committee of the National Conference 
on Homemaker Services and will be available to 
others at that time. 

Home economists can help to carry out some of 
the recommendations from the Conference by: 
1. Supporting community action to further develop 

and expand homemaker services. 

2. Participating in any studies or demonstrations 
pertinent to defining needs for homemaker serv- 
ice, need for homemakers to provide personal 
care and the kinds and amount of training re- 
quired to give homemakers the background to 
provide such care. 

3. Assisting with the planning and carrying out of 
training programs for homemakers. As a person 
with unique training and skills, the home econo- 
mist can contribute in a large measure to the 
preparation of a well-trained homemaker, whose 
primary function is the maintenance of household 
routine and the preservation or creation of whole- 
some family living in times of stress. 
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Teaching Aid Series Completed 


“A Child’s World” and “This Summer,” the AHEA 
teaching posters which appear on pages 392 and 
393 in this issue of the JournaL, complete this year’s 
publication of these visual aids. The series now in- 
cludes 8 sets of two posters per set. All are avail- 
able in a 12- x 17-inch size suitable for bulletin 
board use. 

This month’s poster, “A Child’s World,” was 
featured in the AHEA booth at the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth held in Wash- 
ington at the end of March. With it, the Associa- 
tion used the posters which appeared in the 
November JourNAL on Family Relationships to in- 
dicate the teaching of home economists in areas 
concerned with youth and families. 

A Child's World was planned with the White 
House Conference in mind and suggests that the 
findings of the Conference be used as study ma- 
terial with the poster. Also recommended as study 
material is the United Nations Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, which was printed in full in 
the February JouRNAL. 

This Summer—Explore a Career, Develop a Skill 
is designed to encourage teen-agers to make use 
of the summer months to try out some possible 
career interests and to gain experience that will 
be helpful in their future positions. Summer can 
also be used as a time to develop a skill that will 
supplement classroom learning or one that can be 
useable in a career. Summer job suggestions for 
the poster were obtained from several sources, 
including the Future Homemakers of America and 
the 4-H Clubs. Summer jobs mentioned on the 
poster should be only a starting point for discus- 
sions of summer work opportunities for young 


people. 
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Use of the Posters 

Classroom teachers report using the posters as 
visual aids to start class discussion on the topics 
covered. They have been posted on bulletin boards 
and displayed in home economics classes. The 
posters can be supplemented by films, filmstrips, 
educational materials prepared by home economists 
in business and offered in the JourNAL’s advertise- 
ments, outside reading, reports of home activities, 
and experiences from other courses. 

The 12- x 17-inch size reproduction is also suit- 
able for display on the general bulletin board of 
the school, for library exhibits, and for use in 
workshops. 


Ordering the Posters 

The complete series of posters may now be 
ordered from the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 
9, D.C. The cost of the total series (16 posters) is 
$2. Individual sets may be ordered for 25 cents 
per set. 

Titles of the eight sets and the months in which 
they appeared in the JourNAL are: 


No. 1 Management (October 1959) 

No. 2 Family Relationships (November 1959) 

No. 3 Nutrition (December 1959) 

No. 4 Family Economics (January 1960) 

No. 5 Clothing (February 1960) 

No. 6 Foods (March 1960) 

No. 7 Housing (April 1960) 

No. 8 Child Development and Summer Jobs (May 
1960 ) 


All are 12 x 17 inches and printed in black and 
one other color on white paper. 


oa 
rf Complete Series 


16 posters 
Seprereena $2 
Order from AHEA 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marcarer V. BARKLEY 
University of Arizona 


Can tests teach, S. B. ANperson. California J. 
Secondary Educ. 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 50- 
55. 

Programmed textbooks, “scrambled” books, and 
simulated teaching machines are used; but the 
author believes that test makers should develop 
more tests designed specifically to teach. These 
tests would have characteristics somewhat different 
from standardized achievement tests and would be 
available in a great variety of difficulty levels. They 
would entail relatively complete coverage of the 
particular topic to be taught, allow students to 
practice responses a number of times, and some- 
times fractionate a process into a number of small 
or sub-responses. (The aim would be to build up 
relatively complex behavioral sequences rather than 
to evaluate their outcomes. ) 

The tests would be designed to yield a greater 
percentage of “right” responses than the average 
achievement test and would have responses in a 
variety of forms; e.g., multiple choice, free answer. 
A manual for the teacher would be furnished sug- 
gesting uses of the tests and classroom activities to 
supplement and reinforce the learning from the 
tests. Security precautions are unnecessary since 
results are used primarily by students. 


The Lowry test: A simple status-free measure of 
intellectual ability, D. Leso, R. S. ANDREws, 
and C. Lucier. J. Applied Psychol. 43, No. 6 
(Dec. 1959), pp. 411-413. 

Research with the Lowry Reasoning Test Com- 
bination shows that it is relatively free of social- 
status bias and measures intellectual function. Days 
of the week, matchsticks, and squares are used in 
various combinations to provide items of differing 
degrees of difficulty while simultaneously main- 
taining a relatively constant level of word difficulty. 
The test is easily administered and simply scored, 
seems to measure much the same abilities as the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and is less in- 





fluenced by social-status bias. Similar results were 
obtained when the Lowry and Co-operative School 
and College Abilities Test were compared to each 
other. A correlation of 0.70 was obtained when 
results from the Lowry were compared with the 
Army Classification Battery. 


Do we need a “national curriculum”? A confer- 
ence report, R. W. Tyier. Clearing House 34, 
No. 3 (Nov. 1959), pp. 141-148. 

The Conference on Policies and Strategy for 
Strengthening the Curriculum of the American 
Public Schools, supported by a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, was con- 
vened at Stanford, California, January 24 to 27, 
1959. Fifteen invited participants included out- 
standing laymen, well-known scholars and scientists, 
and leaders in public school work. The group felt 
that certain issues must be resolved before im- 
provement in the school curriculum can be under- 
taken. These are: 
1.How can the public school curriculum ade- 

quately represent the national interest in objec- 

tives, content, and the character of education, 
and at the same time reflect the special needs 
and interests of the state and local community? 

2. To what extent should the curriculum be shaped 
by the general public, on one hand, and by con- 
temporary scholars and scientists, on the other? 

3. What is an effective strategy for moving ahead 
on the task of curriculum improvement? 

After discussing such questions in six sessions, 
the group made the following recommendations: 

1. At least two study groups, composed of public 

school teachers, university professors, super- 
visors, administrators, and persons from schools 
of education, should be established for the re- 
definition of objectives, content, and organization 
of the public school curriculum and for the de- 
velopment of, and experimentation with, instruc- 
tional materials for the courses thus designed. 

The groups should work on the curriculum from 
the earliest introduction of the subject on through 
high school. The Physical Science Study Group 
centered at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Mathematics Study Group 
centered at Yale are already under way, sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation. 
.One or more study groups should be formed 
to work on problems of organization of the cur- 
riculum as a whole, its sequence and grade place- 
ment, relations among several subjects, and 
conditions required for stimulating and guiding 
effective learnings. 

The results of the study groups will be tried out 
in schools, revised, and improved on the basis of 
results from trials. 


to 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Eniy Wave WorTMAN 
Iowa State University 


A good house nowadays is hard to find, A. M. 
Warxins. Harper's 220, No. 1317 (Feb. 1960), 
pp. 37-43. 

Nine million low-income families and ten million 
single men and women are packed in substandard 
hovels that are unfit for human occupancy. Build- 
ing prices have risen 500 per cent since 1890, 
compared to a 220 per cent increase in all general 
prices during the same period (using constant 
dollars), and are so high that more than half of 
the nation’s families are priced out of market for 
new houses. 

Evidences of replacement needs, because of old 
age and removal for expanding highways, plus the 
explosive wave of needs when World War II 
babies set up housekeeping, indicate that our pres- 
ent housing shortage is mild compared to future 
needs. 

Two of the most flagrant causes of high building 
costs are steeply rising prices of building materials 
(particularly lumber) and stalled labor productivity 
in the building field. There are high costs of 
maintenance and upkeep on these new homes 
caused by poor design and poor construction. Seven 
glaring causes of dissatisfaction and high upkeep 
in houses include: (1) shoddy heating systems, 
(2) skimpy electric wiring, (3) short-lived faucet 
hot-water heaters, (4) token insulation, (5) cheap 
roofs, (6) cheap plumbing, piping, and bathroom 
fixtures, and (7) poor waterproofing. 

Solutions for these conditions include clear-cut 
quality standards for everything that goes into the 
house; these do not exist even under FHA minimum 
standards. Standardization and mass production 
are urgently needed. A national uniform building 
code with appropriate regional modifications to 
replace restrictive and obsolete ones would alleviate 
some of the builders’ problems. Besides the urgent 
need for basic research in the area of building 
and finishing materials, building people mention 
other pressing problems, such as the financing 
dilemma, lack of good long-range land planning 
and well-designed housing developments, our ex- 
asperating real-estate laws and practices, and 
statistics to answer questions of how much and 
what kind of housing are most needed. 

Two cures suggested are formation of a National 
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Building Code Commission and a National Housing 
Research Center. 


What sophisticated shoppers do to sales. Printer’s 

Ink 270, No. 8 (Feb. 19, 1960), pp. 52-55. 

In the results of a new study by Doyle Dane 
Bernback, Inc., E. B. Weiss, director of merchan- 
dising, probes the problem of the “sophisticated 
shopper” and suggests what marketing must do to 
keep pace with her. Signposts of cultural advance 
of the shopper as seen by Weiss: 

1. Large numbers of U.S. “shopulation” with higher 
education 

2. Closer following of important foreign and domes- 
tic events 

3. More literate public as witnessed by boom in 
books and classical recordings 

4.New esteem for the “egghead” in everyday 
society 

The sophisticated shopper will rebel against 
pseudo changes and half testing of products, poor 
taste and design in merchandise, excessive style 
obsolescence, status symbols that no longer confer 
social status, and new product features that are 
merely gadgetry. She will demand merchandising 
by low-cost warehouses, telephone shopping, in- 
home selling, “weatherless” shopping, Sunday and 
night-hour shopping, buying by mail, and the ex- 
tension of vending-machine shopping. 

Weiss urges marketing men to keep an eye on 
“those new trends in retailing that clearly stem 
from retail recognition of a great new force in 
the world of retailing—the sophisticated shopper. 
Every step that takes the retailer closer to effec- 
tively serving the sophisticated shopper gives the 
manufacturer whose merchandise is involved new 
problems and new opportunities.” 


The FHA has cleaned up home repair racket. 
Credit Union Bridge 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1960), 
pp. 13-14+. 

An important assist to both borrower and lending 
institution is the fact that the Federal Housing 
Administration has recently improved its pro- 
cedures for eliminating racketeers in the home im- 
provement and repair field. Shoddy workmanship, 
delays, bill padding, and low-estimates-and-high- 
costs practices are at a minimum. The Better 
Business Bureau still reports more than 30,000 
complaints a year involving home improvement 
transactions, and almost none of these complaints 
involve FHA insured loans. As a result, state- 
chartered credit unions are now lending money 
under the FHA Title I program. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Ester McGuynis 
University of Minnesota 


Measuring the mental health of normal adults, 
R. F. Pecx. Genetic Psychol. Mono. 60, 2d half 
(Jan. 1960), pp. 197-255. 

Interviews were held with 6,000 adults, from 
whom a stratified random sampling of 60 men and 
58 women 40 to 45, 50 to 55, and 60 to 65 years 
of age were selected to include upper, middle, and 
lower social classes in city, town, and country. 

Results of a structured personal interview averag- 
ing two hours and including T.A.T. protocols were 
used for a quantitative analysis of each person's 
responses on a scale of adjustment. Data on the 
Peck Sentence Completion Test given at the same 
time were reserved for a later analysis as an inde- 
pendent check on the adjustment ratings of each 
adult, to show objective differences in the person- 
alities of well-adjusted and poorly adjusted indi- 
viduals, as well as age and sex differences. 

Strongly habituated reaction patterns which are 
determined by how the person feels inside and 
how he channels these intensely felt inner experi- 
ences are firmly patterned and persistent. The 
aging process as such does not appear to affect 
the mental health of adults between 40 and 65 
years. People change but retain their normal pat- 
terns, with the exception of a period of depression 
in many of the cases in the 50’s. Social class differ- 
ences were striking. 


Unmarried fathers and the mores, C. E. Vin- 
cent. Am. Sociol. Rev. 25, No. 1 (Feb. 1960), 
pp. 40-46. 

In 736 out-of-wedlock births (3.2 per cent of 
total live births in Alameda County, California, in 
1954) the sexual mates of the 201 white, unwed, 
pregnant-for-the-first-time mothers were found 
couple-by-couple to be about equal in education 
to the women (contrary to general belief); 56 per 
cent were within three years of the same age (com- 
parable to the general population). Although the 
male in these cases is often labeled as the “sexual 
exploiter” after pregnancy occurs, the unwed 
mother is as likely as the father to have been 
“exploiting” sex as a means to dates, companion- 
ship, an expense account, upward mobility, «and 
possible marriage. It is only when pregnancy with- 
out marriage occurs that the emphasis and labels 
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are changed. Thus females are judged more harshly 
than males for sexual misbehavior and an illicit 
pregnancy. 


Premarital characteristics of the religiously in- 
termarried in an urban area, |. S. Heiss. Am. 
Sociol. Rev. 25, No. 1 (Feb. 1960), pp. 47-55. 
In spite of general disapproval, what made it 

possible for 304 people, representative of the white 

population in midtown Manhattan, to marry outside 
of the religion in which they were reared? Com- 
pared to 863 from the same area who married 
within their religion, intermarried report more non- 
religious parents, a lesser early tie to religion, 
greater dissatisfaction with their early relationships 
to their parents, greater strife in the early family 
life, less family integration, and greater emancipa- 
tion from parents at the time of marriage. Persons 
youngest in their families have the highest inter- 
marriage rates, only children next, and eldest least. 


The index of strain as a measure of marital 
satisfaction, N. Hurvirz. Sociol. & Soc. Re- 
search 44, No. 2 (Nov.-Dec., 1959), pp. 106-111. 
Differences in ratings of 18 items on role-sets 

by 104 couples in order of importance “in which 
you actually carry out your roles or functions” 
compared to ratings of the other spouse “in the way 
you want or prefer him (or her) to carry out his 
roles or functions in the family” yielded scores for 
an index of strain. 

Wives showed significantly lower indices of 
strain than did husbands, an indication that they 
are more nearly fulfilling their husbands’ expecta- 
tions. Lack of strain in husbands’ roles seems to 
be related to a similar focus of both partners on 
expectations and performances. 


A research note on father-child relations and 
father viewed as a negative figure, T. Porren- 
BERGER. Child Devel. 30, No. 4 (Dec. 1959), 
pp. 489-492. 

Students who reported a distant relationship 
with their fathers perceived the fathers as nega- 
tively oriented towards mathematics to a greater 
degree than the total population of students, while 
those with a close relationship did not differ from 
the total population judgments of their fathers’ 
attitudes towards mathematics. Since the two 
groups of fathers probably did not vary in their 
attitude towards mathematics, it is suggested that 
“children who see themselves as negatively per- 
ceived by a parent may perceive their parents as 
being negatively oriented to other aspects of life.” 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Auice H. Smrrx 
Michigan Department of Health 


Young people look at society: Three sketches 
and an exception, R. N. Wrrrenserc. Child 
Study 37, No. 1 (Winter 1959-60), pp. 16-20. 
This is a condensation of a chapter in the author's 

book Adolescence and Discipline: A Mental Hy- 
giene Primer. The youth of this generation have 
particular difficulty with social identity since they 
are not needed for vital social goals as they would 
be in a younger country. 

Adolescents may react in one of three ways to 
the social climate: avoidance, defiance, conformity; 
or they may react in all three ways, depending upon 
who they are and where they are. The avoiders 
behave socially like very small children and are 
likely to move with the crowd. Numerically, they 
are the largest group. As consumers and voters, 
they affect the social climate they hoped to avoid. 
The defiers are sophisticated, alert, and informed. 
They want to change the world rather than them- 
selves. They are an articulate group. The con- 
formers adjust to society. Change is threatening to 
them. They do not want to know why things are 
as they are. They tend to be dogmatic. The too 
quiet, too timid, too conservative youth frequently 
come from this group. They settle for security in 
job even though it is dull. This group is now on 
the increase. 

As adolescents approach adulthood, they are 
aware of the many social climates and are search- 
ing “for an inner balance and an outer order, for 
self-direction and universal understanding, for 
peace of mind and peace on earth.” They thus 
align themselves against the social climate while 
their egos are growing sturdier. In our democracy, 
we have prepared youth to earn a living, but we 
have need to help them to learn how to live fully 
in a rapidly changing world. 


Health departments and medical care—a world 
seanning, M. I. Roemer. Am. J. Public Health 
50, No. 2 (Feb. 1960), pp. 154-160. 

Dr. Roemer reviews the predominant forms of 
relationship between public health and medical 
care administration in different nations. There are 
four principal types of health services: free enter- 
prise, social insurance, public assistance, universal 
service. 

In each country, one form predominates. In the 
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relatively young, highly industrialized, and com- 
paratively wealthy countries (U.S., Canada, Aus- 
tralia), the first type predominates. Here the health 
department concentrates on preventive services. In 
Western Continental Europe and Japan, the second 
type predominates. In this type, hospitals are likely 
to be under governmental control, and the health 
officer is involved in their supervision. In Northern 
European countries, there is a trend from the social 
insurance to universal service type. In much of 
Asia, Africa, and most of Latin America, the public 
assistance type of health service predominates. 
Here the health department has wide administrative 
authority and is responsible for curative and pre- 
ventive services. Central rather than local control 
is the rule. The universal service type is found in 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, New Zealand. Care 
is not restricted to the poor as in the public assist- 
ance type. The supply of personnel and facilities 
equals or exceeds those in the first two types. Most 
of the hospitals are owned and operated by central 
government. 

Effective administration is that which functions 
best at the local level where the people are. On 
the world level, there appears to be a trend away 
from the free enterprise toward a socially organized 
and financed or universal type of health service. 
This involves more local co-ordination of preven- 
tive and curative services at the local level. “What 
we see in America today as the local health de- 
partment, with its specified list of functions, may 
become the true community health administration 
of the future.” 


Teamwork for better nutrition of children in 
group care, M. S. Dunnam and L. DeVoc. 
Children 7, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1960), pp. 19-22. 
This is the report of a 12-year co-operative proj- 

ect of Indiana state health and welfare agency 

personnel. At first, child welfare workers and nutri- 
tionists made joint visits to the child care institu- 
tions and day nurseries to review the nutrition 

practices. The survey findings resulted in (1) 

nutritionists’ making an annual food service evalua- 

tion as a basis for licensure, (2) provision of 
consultation service on food service and facilities, 
and (3) group meetings for food service personnel. 

Most institutions have made great improvements in 

facilities and quality of food. Many day nurseries 

conduct education programs for parents. 

This program has “found an effective way of 
combining the efforts of child welfare workers, 
nutritionists, sanitarians, and the administrators 
and personnel of the child welfare facilities.” 
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Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by Katuerine B. BAILey 
University of Wisconsin 


A primer of thermoelectric refrigeration, L. A. 
SraeBLER. ASHRAE J.’ 1, No. 8 (Aug. 1959), 
pp. 60-65. 

The advantages of thermoelectric refrigeration 
include no moving parts, nothing to wear out or to 
generate noise, no refrigerant needed, and tubing 
replaced with electrical wiring. Systems can be 
very small for restricted space requirements. It is 
already practical for certain specialty applications. 

Thermoelectricity is the direct conversion of 
thermal energy into electrical energy or the reverse. 
Of greatest interest in refrigeration is the Pellier 
Effect in which the passage of a current through 
a junction of two different materials results in 
either the absorption or evolution of heat at the 
junction. 

Recent acceleration in the development of thermo- 
electric cooling is possible with a new class of 
thermoelectric materials “semiconduc- 
tors,” which have special properties. 

Engineering problems which must be resolved 
include: economical production of good thermo- 
electric materials, determination of the best physi- 
cal design of the thermocouple, fabrication of in- 
dividual couples, assembly of multiple-couple panels, 
satisfactory means for efficient removal of heat, 
and design of low-cost power supplies of low 
voltage, high amperage d-c output. 


known as 


Optimum conditions for fresh food preserva- 
tion, E. W. Zearross and F. P. Spercuer. ASHRAE 
J. 1, No. 10 (Oct. 1959), pp. 50-53. 
An optimum and 

wrapped compartment was developed to check con- 

ditions for fresh food preservation in the household 
refrigerator. Chemical and microbial changes re- 
sponsible for deterioration can be retarded by tem- 
peratures near freezing, high humidity, and still air. 

A separate vapor-sealed compartment having a 
separate closure is used within the cabinet liner 
and must be cooled evenly on surfaces by forced- 
air convection. Such convection provides quick 
recovery; moisture deposited is quickly evaporated; 
temperature variation at near-freezing zone is mini- 


temperature humidity _ air- 


' This is the journal of the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating and Air-Conditioning Engineers, Inc. 
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mized; surface temperature gradients can be mini- 
mized; warmer zones in other cabinet regions can 
be maintained. 

A cross section of foods especially responsive to 
temperature and humidity were stored uncovered— 
meat, vegetables, and leftovers. Excellent preserva- 
tion of all foods was maintained when compart- 
ment was used in a group of current domestic-model 
refrigerators. 


Meet the heat pump, F. J. Versaci. House Beauti- 
ful 101, No. 11 (Nov. 1959), pp. 248-249+. 
The heat pump is a single self-contained unit 

that heats the house in winter and cools it in 
summer, which may be called a “reverse cycle air 
conditioner.” Its operation is clean, safe, automatic. 
Units may be split or remote. Operation is electric 
except for a few gas-operated units now being 
made. Humidification, dehumidification, and filtra- 
tion of air are accomplished. Simplified refrigera- 
tion cycles are shown in diagrams for air-to-air or 
water-to-air types. Installation costs should be 
compared with both conventional heating and air- 
conditioning costs, as the unit does both. Additional 
expense may be needed for insulation and electrical 
service. 


Is it true what they say about dishwashers? 
Good Housekeeping 150, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), 
pp. 139-141. 

Answers 12 common questions regarding dish- 
washers. Dishwashers cut time of tidying up in 
half. Dishes for 6 to 20 people can be done at one 
time. The bacteria count on dishes is greatly 
reduced. Incorrect detergents will cause problems, 
but nonsudsing dishwashing detergents do not. 
Compare installation charges for plumbing, elec- 
tricity, and carpenters before making final decision. 


Consider the four styles: free-standing, under- 
counter, portable, and dishwasher sink. 
Good riddance. McCall's 87, No. 4 (Jan. 1960), 


p. 82. 

Informative facts on waste disposers are briefly 
stated. A compact machine pulverizes waste food, 
which flows down the drain with cold water. 
Models are continuous-feed, with wall- or counter- 
mounted switch; or batch-feed, which grinds one 
load at a time and is controlled by switch in sink 
stopper. Rotating impellers force waste food against 
grinding ring in shredding chamber. Blades shred 
and pulverize food for draining. The disposer is 
self-cleaning. Operation does not interfere with 
bacterial count in septic tank. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Ruru Dickie 
University of Wisconsin 


Keys to cost control, A. McEitmurry. Hosp. Mgt. 

89, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 64-65. 

Good business management is the responsibility 
of every employee in every department. The author 
describes ways to obtain and spread knowledge so 
that all employees can effectively work to cut 
labor costs: 

1. Maintain adequate and accurate records. From 
them, establish the break-even point, maintain 
inventory control, and develop an internal sys- 
tem of cross checks and balance. 

2. Review payroll expense with supervisors. 

3. Study current trends and question present oper- 
ation in terms of changes. 

4. Study absenteeism, its effects on production and 
its underlying causes. 

5. Place employees where they can perform to 
their optimum capacity and give the greatest 
return to the employing unit. 

6. Review job routines and job classifications to 
see that high-salaried personnel are not bogged 
down with low-competency tasks. 

7. Establish purchasing policies, procedures, and 
specifications. 

8. Insist on competitive bidding on major pur- 
chases. 

9. Provide for periodic inspection of equipment 
and a sound preventive maintenance program. 

10. Recognize that the staff to a large extent con- 
trol the attitudes within the institution; see that 
they have full knowledge of the problems so that 
they can be an effective arm of management. 


Food service control—pounds can do it better, 
M. Ko.incnax. Institutions 46, No. 1 (Jan. 
1960), pp. 148-152. 

Food budgeting by poundage rather than dollars 
insures the same quality food regardless of market 
fluctuation. It provides strict operational control 
yet allows flexibility in maintaining a stable food 
cost. It provides individuality in menu planning 
while insuring nutritional adequacy. 

Food budgeting by poundage will be recognized 
as the basis of nutrition accounting. Foods are 
classified into categories of similar nutritional value 
so that consumption levels can be quickly compared 
with National Research Council recommended 
nutrient allowances. 

To facilitate food planning on the pound basis, 
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the U. S. Department of Agriculture has established 
raw food allowances for 18 different age, sex, and 
activity levels. By using the total recommended 
amount in each food category, nutrient allowances 
will be met. 

The author describes operational methods using 
a ration allowance in each food category. A further 
description of the method and its use is contained 
in Handbook No. 16, “Planning Food for Institu- 
tions,” Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, 1951. 


She’s ready for promotion when... , E. Fam 
Hosp. Mgt. 88, No. 6 (Dec. 1959), pp. 93-94. 
The author presents a method which is being 

used by a number of executives to establish the 

promotional potential of individuals within the 
organization. Fifty desirable qualifications related 
to personal qualifications and demonstrated abilities 
are checked in the appropriate column as “positive,” 

“neutral,” or “negative.” “Positive” ratings are as- 

signed a point value of 2, “neutral” ratings a point 

value of 1, and “negative” ratings a value of 0. 

Total scores quickly tell which individual is best 


qualified. 


How to write food “specs,” [Editorial]. Volume 
Feeding Mgt. 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 32, 34. 
Written specifications provide a basis for under- 

standings between the purchaser and purveyor and 
a firm common denominator for meaningful com- 
petitive bidding. They provide a written record 
of the purchasing agreement defining the character- 
istics of the product to be delivered. They specify 
things which control unit price and use: size, count, 
weight, style of cut, and packing medium. 

To use written specifications correctly, the buyer 
must be thoroughly familiar with the food products 
and the market. Seasonal variations, growing con- 
ditions, packing and shipping methods must be 
understood. Furthermore, foods received must be 
checked to see that they meet the purchase speci- 
fications on which the price is based. 


Buyers’ checklists, [Editorial]. Volume Feeding 
Mgt. 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 108, 110+. 
This issue of Volume Feeding Management is 

set up as an operating handbook. Trends in the 

areas of food, equipment, sanitation, and food serv- 
ice are described. “Buyers’ Checklists” designed to 
alert the buyer to features to look for in new equip- 
ment are presented for 16 individual items of food- 
service equipment. Anyone concerned with food- 
service management will find this information useful. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by HeLen E. CLark 
Purdue University 


The metabolism of the polyunsaturated fatty 
acids, J. F. Meap. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 8, No. 1 
(Jan. 1960), pp. 55-61. 

The formation and transformation of the poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids in the animal body have 
been shown to be part of an orderly system similar 
to known reactions of saturated and monounsatu- 
rated acids. Unsaturated acids obtained from the 
diet or synthesized from acetate via the saturated 
acids serve as starting materials. Successive dehy- 
drogenation and chain-lengthening steps lead to 
formation of polyunsaturated fatty acids. The exist- 
ence of three enzymes which act in sequence is 
postulated, and a theoretical discussion of the 
mechanisms is presented. 


Unsaturated fatty acids and plasma lipids, F. A. 
KumMMeEROw, A. Ueno, T. NisHapa, and M. 
Koxatnur. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 8, No. 1 (Jan. 
1960), pp. 62-67. 

The effects of variations in dietary protein and 
fat on growth, protein and fat composition, and 
carcass and serum cholesterol level of chicks were 
investigated. The serum cholesterol level appears 
to be influenced by both dietary and physiological 
factors. Although the essential unsaturated fatty 
acids may be involved in cholesterol transport, it 
does not necessarily follow that an excess of dietary 
linoleic acid is desirable. The proportions of dietary 
carbohydrate, fat, and protein over a prolonged 
interval may influence the degree of formation of 
plaques and atherosclerosis to a greater extent than 
does the presence of “soft” fats. The authors sug- 
gest that the arterial wall as well as the serum 
cholesterol values should be studied. 


Studies on the defect in tyrosine metabolism in 
scorbutic guinea pigs, V. G. ZANNoN1 and B. N. 
La Du. J. Biol. Chem. 235, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), 
pp. 165-168. 

P-hydroxyphenylpyruvic acid was injected par- 
enterally into normal and scorbutic guinea pigs. 
The scorbutic animals had the same concentration of 
p-hydroxyphenylpyruvic acid oxidase in the livers 
as undepleted animals. However, injection of p- 
hydroxyphenylpyruvic acid resulted in inhibition 
of more than one-half of the enzyme in the liver 
one hour after injection. The inactive enzyme 
could be reactivated in vitro by addition of ascorbic 
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acid. The ability of ascorbic acid to maintain 
normal tyrosine metabolism in vivo appears to be 
mediated by its capacity to protect p-hydroxyphenyl- 
pyruvic acid oxidase from inhibition by its sub- 
strate. 


3-Hydroxyanthranilic acid as an intermediate in 
the oxidation of the indole nucleus of tryp- 

tophan, R. K. Guotson, L. V. Hanxes, and L. 

M. Henverson. J. Biol. Chem. 235, No. 1 (Jan. 

1960), pp. 132-135. 

The kynurenine-3-hydroxyanthranilate pathway is 
the major route for complete oxidation of the 
benzene ring of tryptophan in vivo. The rate and 
extent of conversion of 3-hydroxyanthranilate-1- 
C'* to C'*O, were sufficient to account for 
observed oxidation of tryptophan. Both trypto- 
phan-7a-C'* and 3-hydroxyanthranilate-H* were 
converted to radioactive glutaric acid by the rat. 
Pyridoxine deficiency reduced the conversion of 
tryptophan-7 7a-C** to C'*O, by one- o-half. The side 
chain of injected tryptophan- -a-C"* is removed al- 
most entirely as a 3-carbon unit. 


Metabolic patterns in preadolescent children: I. 
Description of metabolic studies. Southern Co- 
operative Series Bull. No. 64 (Sept. 1959), p. 90. 
Four metabolism studies were conducted on 36 

preadolescent girls for periods of 24 to 48 days. The 

objectives were to investigate the metabolic pat- 
terns of preadolescent children maintained under 
controlled dietary conditions, to obtain information 
concerning requirements for selected nutrients of 
healthy children 7 to 10 years old, and to determine 
interrelationships among these nutrients. Details 
pertaining to subjects, sampling procedures, and 
collection of biological materials are presented. 

Data concerning the nutrient content of the diets 

are given. Body weights and urinary creatinine 

excretion are tabulated. 


The relationship between fluoride ingestion and 
urinary calcium, J. Wacner and J. C. 
Muuter. J. Dental Research 38, No. 6 (1959), 
pp. 1078-1081. 

Three young men were given orally 7 mg of 
fluoride (as NaF), and three others were given 
14 mg of fluoride for short test periods during 
which calcium intake was restricted. Although 
urinary excretion of fluorine was rapid, only about 
one-third of the intake was excreted during the 48 
hours following ingestion. Urinary calcium values 
were not related to fluoride ingested or urinary 
fluoride excreted. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty SPENCER 
Auburn University 


The consumer’s reaction to “wash and wear,” 
G. M. Smrru. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 29, No. 2 
(Jan. 25, 1960), pp. 43-46. 

Returns to the retail store do not show that the 
average consumer is dissatisfied with “wash and 
wear” merchandise, but the individual consumer 
voices a completely different opinion. The wash- 
and-wear principle is so popular that the consumer 
will accept the merchandise but she isn't happy 
with it. She knows she will have to press the 
garment but generally finds that it is easier to iron 
than the older conventional types. “Drip dry” 
fabrics are nuisances in ordinary households. Many 
can be successfully dried in a tumble dryer, but 
not all. Only 15.6 per cent of the wired homes in 
the United States had dryers in 1958, while 90.9 
per cent had washers. The garment stands a good 
chance to be washed automatically but must be 
dried by other means. The problem of chlorine 
retention is ever present. 

Low strength and poor abrasion resistance are 
often mentioned. The consumer needs some rating 
scale as to the durability of a resin finish. 

Troubles in fabrication constitute another group 
of complaints: off-grain fabrics, puckered seams, 
rounded folds, interlinings and facings that shrink 
more than the garment itself, and styling unsuited 
to resin-treated fabric. 


The development of washable non-iron effects 
in pure wool fabrics, A. J. Farnswortn, M. 
Lipson, and J. R. McPuee. Textile Research J. 
30, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 11-22. 

The production from synthetic fibers of garments 
which can be washed and worn without ironing 
has stimulated research on developing similar 
effects in fabrics from natural fibers. The problem 
is more complex with wool than with cotton due 
to the added effect of felting, which causes shrink- 
age and surface distortion. Resin treatment to 
overcome felting is satisfactory but has little effect 
on dimensional stability of fibers. 

A washable non-iron wool must have a shrink- 
proof treatment (low or zero felting shrinkage ), 
minimum relaxation shrinkage, stabilization to re- 
tain surface appearance, retention of creases or 
pleats, and improvement of wrinkle resistance and 
recovery at high humidity. As wrinkle resistance 
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and recovery are related to fabric structure, the use 
of suitable cloth can control this. 

Retention of appearance after laundering is the 
major problem. Boiling solutions of reducing agents 
can impart a high degree of permanent set. Chlo- 
rination processes are the cheapest and most widely 
used, and the increased harshness can be lessened 
by some recently improved methods. 

Successful fabric-setting experiments were car- 
ried out by the simultaneous action of a reducing 
agent, water, and heat. Worsted fabric, chlorinated, 
then set, had a highly acceptable appearance after 
washing, even when the structure of the original 
fabric indicated a low probability of success. Some 
stiffening of fabrics occurred but decreased with 
repeated washings and the addition of a softening 
agent to the setting solution. 

The combination of shrinkproofing and setting 
resulted in a decrease of 5 to 10 per cent in burst- 
ing strength. Some shrinkproofing destroys the 
natural water repellency of wool, but cationic 
softeners can reduce the rate of wetting. The 
experimental processes did not affect the dye fast- 
ness. 


The relation of wet and dry crease recovery to 
wash-wear behavior, R. Streece. Textile Re- 
search J. 30, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 37-45. 
Originally there was a tendency to consider that 

dry crease recovery offered a fair measure of the 

wash-wear performance. Wet crease recovery is 
also a significant factor. 

The two principal factors affecting the behavior 
of cellulosic fabrics are the nature of the treatment 
which leads to changes in wet and dry crease re- 
covery, and the drying method used in the washing 
procedure. 

For tumble drying, both wet and dry crease 
recovery must be increased to achieve good wash- 
wear performance on rayon and cotton. In line or 
drip drying, wet crease recovery is a more signifi- 
cant factor than dry. 

Concurrent increases in wet and dry recovery 
can be obtained by finishing agents which reduce 
inter-chain slippage, and the most effective agents 
are those which form covalent cross links between 
the cellulose chains. Cross-linking reagents applied 
to fabrics which are in the wet swollen state yield 
a larger proportion of intramolecular reaction than 
the usual dry-state application. Wet cross-linked 
fabrics tend to be stabilized in the swollen state, 
so that moisture regain and swellability are en- 
hanced. The latter property is largely responsible 
for their high wet crease-recovery properties. 
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Planning Homes for the Aged. Prepared under 
the editorial direction of GENEVA MATHIASEN and 
Epwarp H. Noakes. New York: F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 1959, 119 pp., $12.75. 

This book is an excellent planning guide on prob- 
lems encountered in designing and building homes 
for the aged. It contains many drawings with 
critical evaluation accompanying each illustration. 

Section I of the book is composed of 11 chapters 
-each written by an authority in his respective 
field. These chapters cover such topics as congre- 
gate living, location and building sites, services 
within a home, administrative and staff needs, 
architect assistance, designs and building costs. 
Individuals, building committees, and administra- 
tors could profit from recommendations given by 
the various authors as to standards to meet for 
adequate care of the aged. 

Section II presents the winning designs of the 
six homes in the architectural competition of homes 
for the aged in 1956. Comments from the judges, 
contestants, and architects concerning these plans 
give assistance in evaluating the submitted designs. 
Ideas presented by the architects will probably in- 
fluence future home plans. These plans incorporate 
the challenge of the philosophy of a “home away 
from home” associated with efficiency. 

A bibliography giving references on many aspects 
of caring for the aged is included.—Orat D. Srecn, 
Manchester College, Indiana. 


The Second Treasury of Contemporary Houses. 
By Eprrors or tHE Architectural Record. New 
York: F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1959, 215 pp., 
$7.75. 

This collection of sketches and photographs of 
40 houses was selected from the “Record Houses” 
published in Architectural Record during 1956, 
1957, and 1958. In the Foreword, Editor Smith 
says they represent “a good cross section of the 
recent work of outstanding architects throughout 
the country. They are all types, sizes and costs.” 
Custom-built and manufactured houses are in- 
cluded. While the sketches of the floor plans 
include a scale, it would have helped had the 
total floor area data been included with the listing 
of the architect and contractor. The terms “small 
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house” and “limited budget” could then be more 
meaningful as one examined the features discussed. 
There is no pretense, however, of this being a pre- 
sentation of features within the reach of most of 
our population. Rather, it is a compilation of ideas 
to think about; that is, some trends in solutions to 
types of contemporary problems posed by changing 
attitudes and living situations in the United States. 
The people who live in the houses consider the 
solutions successful. 

The two essays by Russell Lynes and by A. Law- 
rence Kocher, which make up the first section of 
the book, are enjoyable reading in themselves and 
serve to sharpen one’s awareness of the relation 
between the features of the houses presented and 
his own desired pattern of living. 

The book is profusely and beautifully illustrated, 
principally with clear black and white prints and 
diagrams. Eight colored plates offer an occasional 
change from the repetition of black and white. The 
text presents the features each house was chosen 
to illustrate in a concise and direct manner. The 
vocabulary used may contain some words un- 
familiar to laymen, but the words are those with 
which one needs to become familiar if he is con- 
templating buying or building a house. The ex- 
cellent illustrations help to clarify the meaning of 
the words. Those who want to return to a par- 
ticular idea after browsing through the book will 
find the index references to persons, places, and 
features convenient.—Lorna J. Gassert, University 
of Tennessee. 


Farmhouse Planning Guides. Northeastern Re- 
gional Research Publication. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1959, 135 pp., $2.50. 

The publication and the research behind it have 
three main purposes: (1) to integrate research 
findings of space needs and facilities for the various 
activities carried on in the home; (2) an analysis 
of activities carried on in the farm home by all 
family members—what, when, where, how long, 
and by whom; and (3) architectural interpretation 
(not plans) of the results of the first two aspects. 
Within the limitations of these purposes, a remark- 
able amount of material is presented in the span 
of 130 pages. 

The activities for which space needs are given 
are those for which some research was undertaken 
in the Northeast Region. In several cases, research 
data from other regions and/or sources other than 
experiment stations are included to amplify the 
findings. This by no means implies that other 
work outside the Northeast Region has not been 
done—the South, North Central, and West have all 
published research on space for some of the activi- 
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ties included which has not been quoted, and have 
also published work on activities not covered in 
this report. However, this does represent a large 
proportion of the valid studies. The bibliography 
of the research quoted for this section is complete 
and will enable methodology, details of findings, 
limitations of data, and so on to be assessed. 

The second purpose of the study and report 
comprises, to the reviewer's knowledge, the first 
and only detailed observation study of the activities 
of all family members in the home as related to the 
house. Two facets of the observations are reported 
here. The first is the use of the house by the 
family members, including the various activities, 
amount of observed time at each, and location of 
activities, all analyzed on the basis of stage of 
family cycle, and sex and age of family members. 
The second is an analysis of simultaneous activities 
taking place in households, using stage of family 
cycle as the chief variable, compiled on the basis 
of, first, the homemaker alone, and second, all per- 
sons involved. The use of “vectors” of activity situ- 
ations in this analysis is somewhat disconcerting at 
first glance and needs some study to show its worth 
as a means of handling the mass of data. 

The third purpose, the architectural interpreta- 
tions of the results, is briefly presented and 
graphically shows the relation of activities and use 
of space to the stage of the family cycle. 

As stated in the Foreword, much of the material 
is applicable to other than farm homes. A cor- 
responding study, perhaps of lesser dimensions, on 
observation of urban or suburban families, par- 
ticularly in the more typical small houses of such 
locations, would, combined with the study reported 
here, really give for the “average” families for which 
mass housing is built the benefit of design based on 
their activities and needs similar to that planned 
for a particular family by a good architect. 

It is to be hoped that most, if not all, of the 
findings of all three parts will be popularized still 
further by those who understand the research and 
thus have much wider distribution and use.—Katu- 
LEEN A. Jonnston, Purdue University. 


Education for Child Rearing. By Orvis G. 
Brim, Jr. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1959, 362 pp., $5. 

Dr. Brim, a sociologist with the Russell Sage 
Foundation, states that the purpose of this book is 
“to describe the contributions of the social sciences 
to parent education theory and practice, and also to 
call atterition to areas of research which have been 
neglected.” In order to accomplish this objective 
with the greatest clarity, the presentation is divided 
into two parts. Part One, “Assumptions and Objec- 
tives,” is concerned with the nature of parent edu- 
cation, the influence of parent on child, the causes 
of paveat behavior, the aims of parent education, 
and the clientele of parent education. Thoughtful 
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questions are raised in the process of examining 
American parent education. Many of these ques. 
tions probe some of the basic assumptions in this 
area as well as the weak or misleading foundations 
upon which these assumptions have been built, 

Part Two, “Procedures and Results,” is devoted 
to the content of the educational program, the 
choice of methods, the selection and training of 
personnel, and the evaluation of results. The dis. 
cussion in Chapter 9: “Evaluating the Results” 
contributes greatly to the value of this book. It 
also serves to underline the great need expressed 
throughout the book for more well-designed re- 
search in the many facets of parent education. The 
Appendix contains a history of education for child- 
rearing in the United States. 

This publication is well-documented, and _ the 
references listed at the end of each chapter indicate 
the extensive nature of the author’s research. His 
critical analysis of parent education is an important 
contribution to the field. Every parent educator 
should become acquainted with Education for 
Child Rearing, and those conducting research in 
child development or in the social sciences related 
to the family would also profit from the contents 
of this book.—Mary C. Lane, University of Del- 
aware. 


He-Manners. Fifth printing. By Roserr H. Logs, 
Jr. New York: Association Press, 1959, 183 pp., 
$2.95. 


She-Manners. By Rosert H. Logs, Jr. New York: 

Association Press, 1959, 188 pp., $3.50. 

The fact that He-Manners is in the fifth printing 
in five years is indicative of the popularity of this 
book. 

In a lively and humorous style, which should 
appeal to the older adolescent and the young adult, 
Mr. Loeb provides a practical code of etiquette 
and behavior. He deals with good grooming, dining 
and dating etiquette, conversation, and _|letter- 
writing. There is even a chapter on inter-racial 
courtesy and how to behave with people of other 
nationalities, colors, and creeds. Also discussed are 
the marriage ceremony and honeymoon etiquette. 
The text is interspersed with frolicsome cartoons by 
Robert Yahn. 

Mr. Loeb has now brought out a companion 
book called She-Manners. This is written in the 
same fresh, almost slangy, manner. An example 
of this style can be quoted from “The Analyze 
Yourself Quiz.” “Hello Me! So that’s what I'm 
really like.” This style is, of course, designed to 
appeal to teen-agers far more than what they 
would consider the preachy-type of etiquette book. 

She-Manners includes gay but solid tips on under- 
standing boys, keeping mom and dad happy, quali- 
ties that attract the right boys, how to act on a date, 
presenting a good face (make-up, hair, good groom- 
ing), entertaining (even “date-bait” recipes ), letter 
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writing, talking and listening, getting jobs—in fact, 
most of the essentials of practical etiquette. The 
illustrations for this book were done by K. Chin. 

The freshly different approach of these books, 
written by a former Esquire staff editor, may not 
at first impress one as being the type to recommend 
for schools. However, with this breezy, straight- 
from-the-shoulder style of writing, the author sets 
up admirable patterns of conduct for everyday 
living. 

Both books might well be on the recommended 
list for senior high, college, and community libraries. 
Other books by the same author are Date-Bait, She 
Cooks to Conquer, and Wolf in Chef's Clothing.— 
Griapys Ciark, Columbus, Ohio. 


Man-Made Textile Encyclopedia. J. J. Press, 
Editor. New York: Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 
1959, 913 pp., $27.50. 

As stated in the Preface, “the Editor has had as 
a goal the integration on a broad base of the many 
facets of the rapidly expanding man-made textile 
industry.” Authorities in various fields of the textile 
industry have served as chapter editors and contrib- 
utors for this tremendous volume. Each has treated 
his area of specialization in a concise manner and 
in a language that is understandable to those in 
other branches of the industry and to students and 
educators in textiles. Because the textile industry 
has become so diverse and has made such techno- 
logical advancement, certain sections must be in 
more technical language. This, however, has been 
held to a minimum. 

The first part of the book deals with an ex- 
planation of polymer science, the general manu- 
facturing processes, the fiber characteristics, and 
fiber identification. This is followed by a range 
of subjects—from fiber production to fabric and 
clothing manufacture; from mill to dyehouse, con- 
verter, and retail outlet. Chapters of special inter- 
est to consumers are “Textile Performance Standards 
for Specific End-Uses,” Jules Labarthe, editor, and 
“Renovation of Man-Made Textiles,” Albert E. 
Johnson, editor. The latter contains sections on 
home laundry equipment, commercial laundering, 
dry cleaning, carpet cleaning, and a table of fiber 
properties. The glossary at the end includes terms 
and definitions which best fit the need of the 
Encyclopedia. 

This Encyclopedia is an excellent source of in- 
formation on all aspects of the man-made fiber 
industry and would be a valuable reference for 
secondary school and college libraries, as well as 
for teachers of textiles—SuzaNNE Davison, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


The Complete Book of Oriental Cooking. By 
Myra Watpo. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960, 246 pp., $3.95. 

This book is an accumulation of recipes which 
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the author has compiled over the years on her trips 
to the Orient and the Pacific Islands as food con- 
sultant to Pan American World Airways. The 
recipes are handily arranged by countries. 


Best of the Bake-Off Collection—Pillsbury’s Best 
1000 Recipes. Edited and adapted by ANN 
Pitispury and the Staff of Pillsbury’s Home Serv- 
ice Kitchens. Chicago, Ill: Consolidated Book 
Publishers, 1959, 608 pp., $4.95. 

This new cookbook, with its startlingly beautiful 
color photographs, contains ten years of “Bake-Off” 
recipes—100 for each year. For easy reference, all 
recipes have been arranged in categories, such as 
yeast breads and quick breads. In addition, service 
ideas and baking hints have been included. The 
word for this cookbook is “inspiring.” 


The Art of Korean Cooking. By Harnierr Mor- 
ris. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany, 1959, 104 pp., $2.25. 


Good Housekeeping’s Complete Book of Needle- 
craft. By Vera P. Gump. New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1959, 498 pp., $7.95. 


Arthritis: Medical Treatment and Home Care. 
By Joun H. Brann, MD. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960, 208 pp., $4.95. 














GENERAL 

Fern W. Gleiser, professor of in- 
stitution economics and management 
in the Graduate School of Business at 
the University of Chicago and a mem- 
ber of the Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee on Women in the Services, was 
awarded a Department of Army Cer- 
tificate of Appreciation in a ceremony 
on February 2 at Headquarters of the 
Fifth U. S. Army. The award was 
“for her assistance in interpreting to 
the public the need for and the role 
of women in the Armed Services and 
in emphasizing the responsibility as- 
sumed by all components of the 
Department of Defense for the effec- 
tiveness and the well-being of service- 
women. 

Mabel V. Campbell died in Ames, 
Iowa, on February 9. A 1905 gradu- 
ate of Iowa State University, she was 
in its business office until 1910 and 
an instructor from then until 1913. 
She also served on the faculties of 
Illinois Wesleyan University, the form- 
er Rhode Island State College, the 
University of Kentucky, and the 
Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, and was head of 
the home economics department at 
the University of Missouri for 12 
years, For 4 years she was supervisor 
of vocational education in home eco- 
nomics in the 23 states of the Cen- 
tral and Pacific Regions for the then 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, and for 4 years was on the staff 
of the New York State Department of 
Education. She retired in 1945. In 
1947 Iowa State University awarded 
her an honorary doctor of science 
degree. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, who is 
scheduled to retire on September 21 
as dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Massachu- 
setts, has accepted a professorship at 
the University of Hokkaido in Sap- 
poro, Japan, effective September 25. 
She will be a consultant in a new 
program in home economics at Hok- 
kaido under the International Cooper- 
ation Administration. Dr. Mitchell has 


been a member of the University of 
Massachusetts staff since 1935, and 


dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics since 1946. 

The following four home economics 
students at Kansas State University 


completed requirements for graduate 


_ degrees and left by the end of the 


fall semester for professional work in 
other lands: Mrs. Mary Mable 
Franklin, a 1953 graduate of Fort 
Hays State College, submitted a mas- 
ter's report on “Family Life in the 
Kpelle Tribe of Liberia” in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for an 
MS degree in the department of 
family and child development. She 
has joined her husband, W. W. Frank- 
lin, an entomologist in Liberia, West 
Africa, and is teaching during the 
spring semester in Cuttington Col- 
lege, an Episcopal institution near 
their headquarters in Liberia. Her 
address is U.S.O.M. Liberia, c/o State 
Department Mail Room, Washington 
25, D.C. Mrs. Myong Sook Kim, 
who received a BS at Ewha Women’s 
University in Seoul, Korea, in 1947, 
submitted a master’s report entitled 
“History of the Korean Woman's 
Dress” in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the MS degree in the 
department of clothing and textiles. 
She is now teaching clothing and tex- 
tiles at her alma mater. Mrs. Lada 
Sibunruang Ratagasikorn, who re- 
ceived the degrees of B.A. and 
B.Arch. at Chulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, in 1949, submitted a mas- 
ter’s report entitled “A Teaching 
Guide for Two Home Economics Art 
Courses for Kaesetsart University, 
Bangkok, Thailand” in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for an MS 
degree in the department of art. She 
traveled home via Japan, where she 
met her husband for a brief vacation 
spent studying famous Japanese build- 
ings. She may be reached at Kaesetsart 
University, Bangkok. Ayse Erkut, 
who received a BS at the University 
of Ankara in 1948 and an MS at the 
University of Tennessee in 1955, sub- 
mitted a dissertation in partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for a PhD in 
the department of foods and nutrition. 
She studied lamb, popular in Turkey, 
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and reported on “Effects of Ingredi. 
ents, Cooking Methods, and Holding 
Time on the Rate of Growth of 
Staphylococcus Aureua and Entero. 
toxin Production in Lamb Meat Pat. 


ties.” She can be reached at 15 g 
Sokak No. 23, Bahcelievler, Ankara 
Turkey. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. Dana King Gatchell, 
for 33 years a professor of home eco- 
nomics at Auburn University, died on 
February 23. She had retired from 
the staff in 1956. Her BS and MS de. 
grees were from Columbia University. 

In 1944, some 1800 of Miss King’s 
students honored her by having her 
portrait painted for the home eco- 
nomics building. The presentation 
was made by the home economics 
club that bears her name. The Feb- 
ruary 1948 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer honored her as Woman of the 
Year in service to Alabama 
makers. 

Examples of Miss King’s exquisite 


home- | 





needlework can be seen in the large | 


tapestries she made for Columbia Uni 
versity, Auburn University, and the 
new headquarters building in Austin, 
Texas, of Delta Kappa Gamma, the 
honor society for teachers. As 4 
memorial to her, Pi Chapter of the 
society in Lee County is sponsoring 
a scholarship at Auburn University 
for a student majoring in foods and 
nutrition. 

The Seventh Annual Conference 
for Food Service Personnel in Small 
Hospitals and Nursing Homes in 
Alabama was held at the University 
of Alabama from March 8 to 10 with 
several state agencies as sponsors. 
Geraldine Piper, chief nutritionist of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Helen Stacey, re 
gional nutrition consultant of the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department's 
regional office in Atlanta, Georgia, 
were consultants. 

Dean E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama has been ap- 
pointed to the scientific advisory com- 
mittee of the Nutrition Foundation. 

Frieda Meyer of the University of 
Alabama presented an abstract of re- 
search findings on “Lipid Metabolism 
of Young Men in Alabama” at the 
Federated Societies meeting in Chi- 
cago from April 11 to 15. 

A research paper by Kathleen Stitt, 
“Comparison of Nutritive Value of 
Diets Now and Fifty Years Ago,” 
scheduled to appear in the May issue 
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of the Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association. 

COLORADO. The newly appointed 
home management specialist for the 
Colorado Extension Service is Mrs. 
Madeline Colby, for the past 18 
month; home demonstration agent in 
Mesa County and for four years pre- 
viously located in Craig. She also 
taught school for four years, including 
oe year at Colorado Women’s Col- 


ie wane. “How Successful 
Are We in Communicating with 
Others” was the theme of the spring 
meeting of the Delaware Home Eco- 
nomies Association in Dover on 
March 26. AHEA President Olga P. 
Brucher was the guest speaker. The 

gram also included a symposium 
m “How Others See Us,” featuring 
a school principal, a guidance coun- 
sor, a businessman, a college stu- 
dent, and a high school teacher. 

A Workshop on Household 
Equipment—the third in a 
sponsored by various sections of the 
Association—was held on February 17 
in Dover. More than 90 teachers, 
cafeteria managers, homemakers, and 
extension workers attended. Co-chair- 
men were Mrs. Camille Jacobs and 
Patricia Middleton. 

Two foreign students in the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Delaware this year are Helen 
Dikeakou, the AHEA international 
scholarship student from Greece, and 
Mrs. Ophira Ben Arieh from Israel. 

Gladys Coblentz became nutrition 
specialist with the Delaware Exten- 
sion Service on January 1. 

HAWAII. The Hawaii 
Economies Association 
yearly awards to outstanding high 
school homemaking students on the 
Island of Oahu to motivate interest 
in home economics among students, 
school administrators, 
The homemaking teacher in each 
school nominates her outstanding stu- 
dent for consideration by the Associa- 
tion's scholarship committee. The 
outstanding student in each school 
receives a silver home 
award pin. The outstanding student 
m the Island is a guest at the Asso- 
Gation’s annual dinner and receives a 
tah award of $25. Her teacher is 
to a guest at the dinner. 

To qualify for the award, the stu- 
dent must be in a homemaking class 
at the time the award is given; must 
thw enthusiasm for her home eco- 
fomics training, both in and out of 
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NEWS NOTES 


class; and should be receiving con- 
sistently good grades (a college pros- 
pect). 

Last year’s Island-wide 
Vivian Regidor, is now enrolled as a 
home economics freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. She also received 
a Sears Roebuck Scholarship. 

ILLINOIS. Outstanding co-oper- 
ation at the local level between 
business and higher education marked 
the efforts of the Champaign-Urbana 
Junior Chamber of Commerce during 
its annual Home Show in Urbana 
from February 19 to 21. The winner 
of the Miss Home Show Contest, 
Sharon Vliet of Urbana, won an $800 
four-year scholarship for the study of 
home economics at the University of 
Illinois. The contest was limited to 
Champaign County residents in the 
upper one-third of their high school 
graduating class. Judges for the con- 
test were Carol Rebbe, Champaign 
County home adviser; H. E. Harsh- 
barger, county superintendent of 
schools; Mrs. Marion Ingersoll, News- 
Gazette home editor; Janice Smith, 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois; and 
Jaycees L. Flynn and V. Wikoff. 

The School of Home Economics at 
Southern Illinois University has set 
up a 16-member Home Economics 
Advisory Committee, composed of 
area citizens, to assist in a scholarship 


winner, 


program and in accumulating display 
material. 

Beulah Coon of the U.S. Office of 
Education visited the University the 
week of February 29 to the 
faculty of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics with curriculum revision. 

Abraham Blum of SIU served on 
the staff of a two-day Workshop for 
Retarded Children at Lafayette, In- 
diana, from January 31 to February 1. 

Jennie M. Harper of SIU is con- 
ducting a night course in weight re- 
duction through the University’s adult 
education program. All students in 
the non-credit course are referred to 
Dr. Harper by their physicians. 

Mary Jane Oldham of Shawnee- 
town, who last year won second place 
in the national finals of the Kroger- 
Westinghouse “Cook of the Year” con- 
a home economics freshman 


assist 


test, is 
at SIU. 

Queenie Mills of the University of 
Illinois spoke on “Children Begin to 
Read: How and When?” at the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion on Children Under Six, held from 
April 21 to 23 in Miami Beach, 
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Florida. Also participating in the 
conference was Robert Smith, in- 
structor in music at the University. 
He presented an in-the-round demon- 
stration of techniques for presenting 
music to nursery school children. 

INDIANA. Mary Holtman, form- 
erly a training assistant for Frigidaire, 
has joined the staff of the Purdue 
Calumet Center as a family co- 
ordinator. Her duties will include 
helping with the community redevel- 
opment project which has been under- 
taken jointly by the East Chicago 
Hammond community, the industries 
in the community, and Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

KANSAS. The public relations 
committee of the Topeka section of 
the Kansas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation sponsored Home Economics 
Week in Topeka during the week 
of the Association's meeting. About 
twenty-five store-window displays in- 
formed the public of the contribution 
home economics is making in this area 
of the effective and 
family living. 

The home economics department 
of Washburn University of Topeka 
will move this summer into new first- 


state to home 


floor quarters in the newly constructed 
Science Building. The department will 
occupy about 5,000 square feet of 
space, divided into a classroom, an 
appliance laboratory, seminar room, 
dining-living center, a clothing and 
textile laboratory, and office and re- 
ception area. The home economics 
department at Washburn was organ- 
ized in 1917 by Mrs. N. S. Kennedy. 
The late Elsie Jones and Ruth Parker, 
the current chairman, have been the 
full-time 
organization. 
Mrs. Lula Belle Harper, recently 
of Hartville, Missouri, has joined the 
staff of the Board of Public Utilities 
of Kansas City, 
economist in the electric kitchen. 
LOUISIANA. The program for the 
Home Economists in Business 
Workshop that preceded the Louisi- 
ana Home Economics Association 
convention on March 11 and 12 in 
Baton Rouge included “Decorate for 
Living” by Ed Curtis, sponsored by 
George H. Lehleitner & Company; 
“Kitchen Planning,” Pat Collier, spon- 
sored by Gulf States Utilities; “Are 
We Taking Steps or Making Ruts?” 
Emagene Burge, representing the 
membership promotion committee of 
the HEIB section of the AHEA; 
“What's Expected of a Home Econo- 


only chairmen since __ its 


Kansas, as home 
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mist?”—a panel discussion with Ema- 
gene Burge as moderator and includ- 
ing a homemaker, a teacher, a utility 
sales manager, and a factory repre- 


sentative; “High Lights the 
Communication Workshop,” Louise 
Hanchey; “Lighting,” Lee Penny, 


sponsored by Louisiana Power & Light 
Company; and “Excerpts from Ameri- 
can Home Laundry Conference for 
1959,” Mrs. Vivian Beary, sponsored 
by New Orleans Public Service. 
Elaine McDonald of George H. Leh- 
leitner & Company was program 
chairman. 

A textiles workshop to be offered 
from June 9 to 29 at Northwestern 
State College will carry 3 semester 
hours of graduate credit and will in- 
clude the latest developments in the 
textile field to bring teachers up to 
date in this area. Gene Shelden of 
Texas Technological Institute will con- 
duct the 

MICHIGAN. Dr. Zoe E. Ander- 
son, director of nutrition research for 
the National Dairy Council in Chicago 
for the past 10 years, has been ap- 
pointed professor in the department 
of home economics at Wayne State 
University effective June 1. She will 
also become chairman of the depart- 
ment upon the retirement on July | 
of Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson, who 
has been chairman of home economics 
at the University since the department 
was organized. Dr. Anderson received 
her bachelor’s degree from Lewis In- 
stitute, Chicago, and master’s and 
doctorate degrees from the University 
of Illinois. 

The Kellogg Company of Battle 
Creek in February announced the ap- 
pointments of Sara Hill and Cynthia 
Scheer as assistants to the director 
of home economics services. Both 
joined the Company in 1958. 

MINNESOTA. Two programs were 
presented in February on the Twin 
City Educational TV station by the 
publicity committee of the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association, of 
which Bernice Hulin is chairman. 
Home economists in education, home- 
making, and business participated. 
The programs emphasized profes- 
sional opportunities (including un- 
usual positions), the possibility of 


combining homemaking and a career, 
and the breadth of education in home 
economics. 

“Camping Know-How” is the topic 
for the May 4 meeting of the Twin 
Cities Homemakers group to be held 
on the St. Paul campus of the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota. Marie Christen- 
son, a member of the group, will be 
the speaker. 

“On to Denver” will be the theme 
of the May meeting of the Twin Cities 
HEIB’s. In discussing “Appliances in 
Orbit,” home economists from local 
utility companies will present the new- 
est ideas in appliances. 

“Accent on the Sixties” was the 
theme of the seventh annual Home 
Economics Festival Day of the Man- 
kato State College Home Economics 
Club on March 26. High school stu- 
dents from the southwest area of the 
state were invited to participate in 
the day’s activities. Included on the 
program were skits, a panel discus- 
sion, tours of the campus, a fashion 
revue, luncheon in the College com- 
mons, and a tea. 

Florence Ehrenkranz of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota spoke on “Teach- 
ing Household Equipment” at the 
April meeting of the Chicago Chapter 
of the Electrical Women’s Round 
Table, 

Connie Brooks, a December 1959 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, has joined the home service staff 
at the Minneapolis Gas Company. 

Mrs. Beverly Bajus, a graduate 
of the University of Manitoba, Winni- 
peg, Canada, is the new assistant 
home economist at International Mill- 
ing Company, Minneapolis. 

Mary Ruhland, a 1959 graduate 
of Stout State College, joined the staff 
of the Pillsbury Research Laboratory 
on December 7. 

A Careers in Home Economics 
Workshop, sponsored by the Minne- 
sota Home Economics and Dietetic 
Associations, was held on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s St. Paul 
campus from April 7 to 9 to give 
vocational guidance to high school 
girls planning to become home econo- 
mists and to acquaint them with 
opportunities in such areas of home 
economics as teaching, dietetics, ex- 
tension, business, and research. Girls 
attending received guidance in select- 
ing colleges and in planning college 
courses. Representatives of all col- 
leges in the state which offer major 
courses in home economics took part 


in the three-day program. 
NEBRASKA. Recruitment, home 
economics careers, education, and 


communication have received home 
economists’ attention during recent 
months in Nebraska. As a feature of 
Home Economics Week last fall, an 
essay contest was launched by the 


May 1960 


public relations committee of th 
Nebraska Home Economics Assog. 
ation. Prizes of $50, $25, and $1 





| Vol. 


scope 
lived 
Africa 


were offered to teen-age girls who | and 


wrote the best essays on “Home Ego. 
nomics as a Career.” To publicize the 
contest, 
printed place mats, indicating career 
in home economics and giving details 
of the contest, were made available ty | 
one restaurant in each county. Tele. 
vision and radio stations and news 
papers throughout the state also gave 
publicity to the contest. The winnes 
will be announced by Mrs. Peggy 
Walton and her committee this spring, 
The sections of 
have been working this year to build 
up their Education Fund to aid stu- 
dents in the state who are studying | 
home economics. A special project~a 
silent auction—was held at the confer. 


. ence of vocational homemaking teach 
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adult education section of the Ne | Comp 
braska Home Economics Association | manay 
so that they could join the HEIBs| produ 
and the homemakers groups in help | positic 
ing the fund grow. The Association | Broth 
members recognize the need to have | Cente 
the fund increase quickly in order to | Lever 
make its earnings available for use. NO 
The Association’s 1960 convention, | Valen 
held in Grand Island on April 8 and 9,| temat 
was in conjunction with an Electrical dent 
Workshop sponsored by the Nebraska tensioi 
Extension Service. Febru 
More high schools in the state than Kenn 
heretofore have been organizing and| to tak 
conducting Career Days for the en- | agent 
tire student bodies. In connection Mr: 
with these programs, Nebraska home home 
economists have been called upon for| i No 
many personal appearances over the, 9, \ 
state. | Count 
NEW JERSEY. The New Jersey Flo 
Home Economics Association wil  nsio 
start the next 50 years of home eco signed 
nomics associations by recognizing the OH 
states represented by the 49th star in lightir 
our flag and the 50th-to-be—Alaska, , Power 
the magnificent 49th, and Hawaii, the guest 
fabulous 50th. This year’s annual  Meetir 
meeting of the Association will be mists 
held on May 7 at Montclair State Ohio 
College (also proud of its 50-year in We 
history ) . presen 
Mrs. Jan Schoffman will speak of and ( 
her experiences in Alaska; and Ruth decors 
Spindler, United Air Lines special Jane 
events manager, will present an “Er spoke 
otic Approach to Fashion” from Ha meetir 
waii, modeled by home economics Home 
students of the College. To widen , @ Mas 


the members’ horizon to international 
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sope, Mrs. Jean Abernathy, who has 
jved in Finland, Switzerland, and 
Africa (presently teaching Marriage 
wd Family Relations at Douglass 
College, Rutgers), will speak on 
“Grossroads Africa” at the luncheon 
that will conclude the meeting. 

NEW YORK. “It’s the Food You 
fat That Counts” will be the theme of 


ble tp | New York City’s Eleventh Annual 
Tele. | Nutrition Week, proclaimed from 


news. 
) gave 


B 


ESa2Prr ES ec 


May 1 to 7 by Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner. The week is sponsored by 
the Food and Nutrition Council of 
Greater New York, with Mildred F. 
Englander as chairman of the Nutri- 
ton Week Committee. During the 
wek, all five boroughs of New York 
City will have programs suited to 


| seighborhox od needs, and _ Times 


Square will be Nutrition Week 

Square. 

Jane Creel was appointed home 
gonomics director of Lever Brothers 
Company on February 25. Formerly 
manager of home economics (laundry 
products), Miss Creel, in her new 
position, will be in charge of Lever 
Brothers’ Home Kitchen-Laundry 
Center now under construction at 
Lever House in New York City. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Mary Ann 


| Valentine. former North Dakota In- 
temational Farm Youth Exchange stu- 


dent to Finland, became home ex- 
tension agent in Williams County on 
February 1. She succeeds Laurayne 
Kennedy, who resigned in December 
to take a position as a home extension 
agent in Oregon. 

Mrs. Leona Sheehan became 
home extension agent in Wells County 
in November, succeeding Gloria Ol- 
son, who was transferred to Richland 
County. 

Floreen Sjorbotten, home ex- 
tension agent in McLean County, re- 
signed to be married. 

OHIO. Mrs. Mildred Dietzel, home 
lighting consultant for the Dayton 


, Power and Light Company, was the 


guest speaker on February 29 at a 
meeting of a prospective Home Econ- 
omists in Homemaking group of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association 
in Warren and Butler Counties. Her 
presentation of “The Magi of Light 
ad Color” featured ideas in home 
decorating with colored light bulbs. 
Jane L. Rees of Miami University 
spoke to the group at their April 
meeting in Middletown on “Trends in 
Home Economics” and “The Power of 
4 Master’s Degree.” 
(Continued on page 394) 
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Summer’s about to be ushered in, 
and with it come plans for break- 
fast-outings, patia parties, and class 
picnics. The perfect start to any 
breakfast-outing begins with Swift's 
Premium Canned Meats. They’re 
easy to carry and delicious to eat, 
whether served with flapjacks, eggs, 
or used in a “‘chef’s special”’ featur- 
ing Brown ’N Serve Sausage, Ham 
Quicks, or Prem. 


os 4... 
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For students planning a patio party, 
you might suggest chicken . . . on 
the rotisserie, barbecued, or grilled 
over the coals. Or, Martha Logan 
suggests 26 Ways to Fry Chicken 
Gloriously!* Any way you do it, 
with tender-grown Swift’s Premium 
Chicken, it’s sure to be a hit! Fol- 
low these easy suggestions . . . add 
ideas of your own, and enjoy “‘out- 
door-eating”’ often this summer. 


What could be more 
perfect for that class 
picnic than Swift’s Pre- 
mium Franks? Rich in 
high-quality meat pro- 
tein, Swift’s Premium 
Franks fit into any 
picnic menu. Martha 
Logan presents recipes 
and serving suggestions 
for these and other 
picnic foods in the Patio 
Picnic Cook Book.* 
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Sills 
Premium 


The two most trusted words : 
in meat. Our 105th year. 
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“ *Address: Martha 
Logan, Box 2021, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. State name, 
school name, and ad- 
dress, and number of 
student leaflets re- 
quired. 
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HILD'S WORLD 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH NEED 


e Love and understanding 





e Education eOpportunity to play, grow and work 
e Health eGuidance from responsible adults 
eSecurity eSpiritual and moral values 


A better world for children and youth is everyone’s responsibility 


STUDY IDEAS 
For children of the world—United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child 





For children of the United States—Proceedings and findings of the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
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Nursery school work, teaching, 
homemaking, require experience with 
the very young. 





FHA photo 





Winthrop College photo 








Winthrop College photo 
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Food research, a business or 
homemaking career may be 
ahead for her. 


explore a career ...develop a skill 


SUMMER 


Summer is the time to test a career 
interest, explore a career field, get 


work experience, even earn some 
money—it’s also a time to gain a 


A restaurant or hospital job may 
offer experience in quantity 


food service 








Retail selling is good experience 

for merchandising, design or textiles 
career, Teaches good buying 

for homemaking, too. 


Summer possibilities to help you explore the 
dozens of careers in home economics: 


Summer camp work—as a junior counselor 
or counselor-in-training 

Newspaper, radio, TV—for budding 
journalists 

Baby-sitting projects—with a family, a 
child-care group, a nursery school 

Retail selling—clothing, foods, 
furnishings 

Hospital work—for a glimpse of dietetics 

Food service—waiting on tables, kitchen 
work, record keeping 

Factory or industry—pick a local one 
that’s busiest in summer 


home 





skill for personal use or to supple- 
ment a future career—whether in the 
business or professional world or as 
a homemaker. 


4-H Club projects—as a junior 4-H leader 


Other activities—some for pay 


Management of the home while mother works 

Room improvement or home furnishing 
project 

Housework or food preparation as a mother’s 
helper 

Clerical work in home demonstration agent’s 
office 

Volunteer in community projects—consult 
your Future Homemakers of America 
chapter 

Library assistance—a great help for future 
education 


Dividends from paid employment 


You'll improve in responsibility, punctuality, how to get along with people, how to work 
under supervision, and appreciation of money. 


Dividends from volunteer work or self-established projects 


You'll improve in independent planning, in ability to stick to a task that you don’t have to 
do, skills to be used later, appreciation of rewards from a good investment of time. 
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during recent months of 
the Lorain County Home Economics 
group included a talk at the January 
meeting by L. L. Bear of the Ohio 
Wool Growers Association, whose 
story of wool included the history of 
sheep and the processes that change 
fleece to fiber; at the March meeting 
a study of consumer food marketing 
under the direction of Lois Simonds, 
home demonstration agent in the Ex- 
tension Service; and in April a tour 
of the Hough Bakery in Cleveland. 

Franklin County HEIH’s at their 
January meeting discussed “New Di- 
rections” under the leadership of Mrs. 
Gladys F. S$, Clark, vice-chairman of 
the HEIH section of AHEA and chair- 
man of the HEIH section of the Ohio 
Association. “A Look at Japan” was 
presented by Mrs. Dorothy Oetjen as 
she entertained the group in her home 
on March 10. 

Jane L. Rees, chairman of the 
home economics department at Miami 
University, Oxford, announces a 
newly established degree, Master of 
Education, with home economics as a 
field of concentration. The first two 
courses applying toward it—Special 
Problems in Nutrition and Trends in 
Home Economics Education—will be 
offered during the first session of the 
1960 Summer School. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at Miami University this year 
include Eileen Grice, assistant pro- 
fessor, and Jo Anne Burkhart, in- 
structor. 

OREGON. A record number of 
foreign students, 290 from 47 coun- 
tries, are enrolled at Oregon State 
College, 13 of them in home eco- 
nomics. 

OSC nutritionists have received 
a $10,320 research grant from 
the National Institutes of Health to 
study vitamin Be metabolism in 
humans. Clara Storvick, head of nu- 
trition research, is project chairman, 
assisted by Margaret Edwards, Eva 
Benson, Muriel Woodring, and Doro- 
thy Fisher. Early studies at the Col- 
lege will be focused on methods of 
measuring the vitamin Be content of 
the blood as a practical way of de- 
termining an individual's nutritional 
status before minor deficiencies be- 
come severe. 

Alberta D. Hill, program specialist 
of the home economics branch of the 
U.S. Office of Education, visited OSC 
ftom February 22 to 26 for faculty 
conferences. She also conferred with 
May Du Bois on plans for summer 
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school courses in curriculum develop- 
ment for home economics education 
in Oregon. Dr. Hill will be visiting 
consultant for the curriculum develop- 
ment workshop at the College from 
June 20 to July 1. She also made a 
supervisory visit to the teaching 
center in Philomath with Joanne 
Wohlgenant, instructor in home eco- 
nomics education, and later met with 
the state home economics staff in 
Salem and Portland to summarize 
and evaluate future planning. 

Two OSC coeds, Mary Klock and 
Sandra Angel, claim that their years 
in 4-H clothing clubs gave them the 
skill and incentive to enter the Na- 
tional Sew-It-With-Wool Contest in 
San Antonio, Texas. After winning 
in the senior division in Oregon, Mary 
Klock, ’61, was 4th place winner in 
the national contest and received a 
$100 Savings Bond. Sandra Angel, 
63, received honorable mention. 

PENNSYLVANIA. “Building To- 
gether in Home Economics” will be 
the theme of the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association on May 6 and 7 at Allen- 
berry Inn “on the Yellow Breeches” 
at Boiling Springs. The keynote 
speaker—Paul Miller, provost at Michi- 
gan State University—is scheduled to 
discuss “Challenges in Education for 
Home Economists.” 

Scheduled also are a panel report 
on the Association's experiment in 
interpreting home economics to the 
publie and a talk by Olga P. Brucher, 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, on “The Future 
as I See It.” 

This year the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion held its meeting primarily on Fri- 
day evening and Saturday in an effort 
to have a time that would enable a 
maximum number of members to 
attend. 

TEXAS. “Measuring Up” to the 
challenge ahead was the theme of the 
annual meeting of the Texas Home 
Economics Association at the Texas 
Hotel in Forth Worth on February 12 
and 13. More than 270 home econo- 
mists were registered. 

Imogene Bentley, dean of women 
and professor of English at North 
Texas State College, Denton, high- 
lighted the opening luncheon with 
her address “Measuring Today for 
Tomorrow's World.” 

Other speakers at general sessions 
and their topics included Ralph T. 
Green, director of the Texas Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, who dis- 


May If 


cussed “Public Higher Education 
Texas—Measuring Up,” and F. L,¥ 
Donald, president of Lamar § 
College of Technology, Beaum 
whose subject was “Personal Meg 
ments That Assure a Professional 
morrow.” 

Subject-matter sectional meet 
were held on Friday afternoon 
“Choosing Ingredients to Measure” 
the theme. The professional sectigg 
which had breakfast meetings, 4 
the theme “Measuring Our 
ices.” 

Frances Welch, president of 
Texas Association, was recognize 
“Home Economist” of the year at 
closing luncheon. 

Louise Mason, food and nut# 
specialist of the Texas Extension 
ice, is president-elect of the Asse 
tion for 1960-62. 

The Texas State Nutrition 
cil met in Fort Worth on Febru 
to discuss Youths’ Nutrition Proble 
Mina Lamb, head of the food 
nutrition department of Texas T¢ 
nological College and chairman 
the Council, presided at the meet 
which was attended by more than 
Texas nutritionists. 

WISCONSIN. Sister M. Rosella 
Viterbo College, LaCrosse, was 
rangements chairman for the meet 
of the Wisconsin Home Econe 
Association in LaCrosse on April 
and 2, and Christine Nickel of M 
son and Leona Bovee of Mena 
were program chairmen. 

At the home economics sectié 
luncheon during the Southern 
consin Education  Associat 
Convention on February 19, 
speakers were Genevieve Schub 
home economics supervisor in 
Milwaukee Vocational School, 
topic was “Are Young Homem 
Prepared for This Job Through 
Economics,” and Novlet Ha 
AHEA international scholarship 
dent at the University of Wisee 
who spoke on “Jamaica: Its He 
and Its Home Economics.” 

Mrs. Margaret McCordie, p 
sor emeritus in the School of 
Economics at the University of 
consin, died on January 23 in Fie 
Before her retirement Mrs. MeCe 
was an extension specialist in I 
management. 

Nancy Vaughan has been 
pointed director of home econé 
by the John Oster Company im 
waukee. She had been assistant ¢ 
tor for four years. 
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